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Agents Wanted in Every County. 
—FOR— 
BARNES’ 


READING CHARTS. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
PRICE, $10.00 PER SET. 





These Charts are, without exception, the most ical reading charts ever 
published, for they are the actual outgrowth of years of experience and practice in 
the school-room. 

To the following special features of these Charts particular attention is invited 


Their Form, whichis as simple asitis unique. They are bound 
in two parts, making them easy to handle, und not cumbersome like 
the o; dinary char'ts. 

They require no apparatus for ho he but a couple of nails 
in She watl or in the unper edge of the bi oard, 

SCRIPT EXERCISES ARE PROFUSELY PROVIDED, and the 


elementary principles of Writing are carefully and systematically 
developed. 


Part 1. contains A CLOCK FACE, 
with movable hands, FOR TEACHING 
How To TELL THE Time oF Day 


Part II. contarnss A BEAUTIFUL 
COLOR CHART, ILLUSTRATING THE 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY COLORS. 


Phonic Drills and Phonic Exercises are Numerous and Well-Developed. 


i2~These Charts may be used in connection with any Series of School Readers. 


Teachers desiring employment during the vacation can make money canvassing 
Sorthese Charts. 


A.S. BARNES & em ae New York & =a 











»|4 Park Street, BOSTON. 


THE RIVERSIDE PAPER SERIES. 


Stories mostly by eminent nent American writers, printed 
in large type, and furnished at small cost. 


ISSUES FOR 1886. 
BURGLARS IN PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
A PERFECT ADONIS. By Mariam Coles Harris, Author of “ Rutledge.” 
STORIES AND ROMANCES. By Horace E. Scudder. 
THE MAN WHO WAS GUILTY. By Flora Haines Loughead. 
A SUMMER IN LESLIE GOLDTHWAITE’S LIFE. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. Ilustrated. 
THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
THE CRUISE OF THE ALABAMA. By P. D. Haywood. 
PRUDENCE PALFREY. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
PILOT FORTUNE. By Marian C. L. Reeves and Emily Read. 
NOT IN THE PROSPECTUS. By Parke Danforth. 
CHOY SUSAN, AND OTHER STORIES. By William Henry Bishop. 
SAM LAWSON’S FIRESIDE STORIES. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. : 
A CHA.».CE ACQUAINTANCE, By William Dean Howells. Illustrated. 


ISSUES FOR 1885. 

But Yet a Woman. By. ArthurS. Hardy. ; Married for Fun. 
Missy. By. Mrs. Miriam Coles Harris. Author. ; 
The Stillwater Tragedy. By Thomas oe ae Paradise. 

Bailey Aldrich The heads of 0 Merchant Prince. 
Elsie Venner. By Oliver Wendell Holmes.| Wijliam Henry Bishop 
Aa Earnest Trifler. By Mary A. Sprague. | An Ambitious Woman. 
The ter. By Varia 8. Cummins. | Majorie’s Quest. By 
Theis | = g Journey. By William D. 


By an Anonymous 


By Elizabeth 
By 


) 
Bs Edgar Fawcett. 
ennie T. Gould, 
(Mrs. Lincoln.) 
Hammersmith. By Mark Sibley Severance. 
The books are of 16mo size, and are attractively bound in paper in uniform style. 
They are sold at 50c. each, and the subscription for each series of 18 numbers is $6.50. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Publishers, 
11 East Seventeenth St.. NEW YORE 
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Embrace: Phonics, eyamanship 
ing, Arithmetic Geography, U 
and S. Civil Government. 


>» 27x36 inches. Mounted on special 


on req uest. 


COMPLETE SCHOOL CHARTS. | 
H 


i all, 
charts, printed on extra manilla p paper, size employment, can make money by selling the 
r 


At once the best, the most complete, and 
the CHEAPEST school chart ever published. | 
A eesccae circular, giving contents, sent 











Draw- 
isto 


AGENTS WANTED. 


In vacation teachers and others desiring 


acket. COMPLETE SCHOOL CHARTS. Agents 
wanted in every county. 
Write for particulars and terms. 





NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL, 


LEXINGTON, MASS. 


Third Annual Summer Sessio 
of ~ bee Public Schools, ym 


my. the Study of Normal Methods as et to Music. 


August 16-28. 1886. H. E. HOLT, Director, Instructor 
, Instructor New England Conservatory of Music, 

Boston, and in the National S ummer School of Methods, Saratoga. 

Send for tien, Dasten circular giving 


1 information. dress H. E. Hout, P. O. Box 











York, 


A young gentleman at Kansas City sent seventy-five cents to New 
for a method of writing without pen or ink. 
following inscription on a card: 


He received the 
‘“* Write with a pencil.” 








N 


leads, and those who use 


double the money. 





JOS. DIXON 





OW while the man who sent the inscription was undoubtedly a sharper, his advice 
was nevertheless good. In writing, there is nothing more annoying than a scratchy 
pep, and nothing more enjoyable than a smoothly running pencil. 
American Graphite Pencils are unsurpassed for smooth, fine, and tough 


nature. If your stationer does not keep Dixom’s send 16 cents for samples, worth 
Mention New York ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


CRUCIBLE CO., 


Dixon's 


them are noted for their equanimity and general good 








JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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W H Walmsiey & Co. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 


paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
Spectacles, 





A. H. ANDREWS & co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED 


| SCHOOL DESKS 


In the World. 


Andrew’s Globes 
Tellurians, Maps 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards Dustless 
Erasers and 
Cray ous- 

JUST PUBLISHED 

ANDREWS’ 

NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


686 Broadway, N. Y ‘| 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
815 Arch St.. Phila. | 611 Wash’g’n St., Boston. 





NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY}: 


For Elementary Instruction in Physi- 
ology and Hygiene. 
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Three charts 25x38 tnahese, | 38 ' oe in golcesi well 
mounted, for $3.00 net to school board: 


Send for full information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CO,, 


Springfield, Mass. 


6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey. St. 


F. B. BENJAMIN, _ NEW YORK. 


porterand Manufacturer of 


SSGHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 





‘ieaceioe 
A very large stock of SIGUE Se eS owen eee eae. Correspondence 


G PLATINUM. 








For «&TISTIC USE in fine drvacings, 


; AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD wr ALL. DEALERS ™ THROUGHOUT nm: WORLD Th 
and Ladies’, 170. Yor Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
r General Writing, 332, 404, 390. 
No. 659 (the celebrated 


Other styles to suit all hands.» [47 Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH “ILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X. Y. 





Crowquill), 290 & 291. 


HENRY HOR, Sole Agent. 





tion and date of ill make you an 


ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO. 


The New York School Book Clearing House. 
IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FOR. UPWARD OF EIGHT YEARS. 


School Books 


Send list of any yous have’ to Raneee of, givin Leone 
ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK Co., 68 & 68 DUANE ST., NEW YORE. 


BOUGEIT)! 
SOLD! 
ESxCHANGED! 





For Sale b 
and 


ice-. 





R. M, LAMBIE, 


— 
Manufacturer of all kinds of jae wa) 
Book Holders, « 
THE MOST PERFECT 
m DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
, all Booksellers 
tationers. 
| Send for Illastrated Catalogue and 
® Price-List. : 
No. 136 E. 13th St., New York. 
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tement, january, 1898. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, Publish 


COLLIER’S HISTORIES. 


—- ¥ Class-B ok of British History. 12mo. 
clo’ 


$175 
Senior ( iass-Book of British History. igmo, cloth, 1 25 
History of the British Empire. 12mo, cloth, d 
Jualor Class Book of eH Eistory. With co copi- 
ous que*tions. 12mo. clo « 7% 
Outlines of General History. “2m0, cloth. - 1650 
puatory of Rome. 12mo, cloth. . . 
~y Greece. 12mo, cloth © 7 
| vents of pincer. from the ‘Peginnine of 
0 Satan Era till the Present Time. 12mo, 


History of English Literature. In a Series of wslo- - 
graphical Sketches. i2mo. cloth. 1.75 


TEACHERS’ PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
Incorporated under the Laws of New York. 
Agents Wanted. Liberal Commissions Given. 
Address A. 8S, BUSH, Secre 
753 Broadway, New York. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Coppex and Tin for C 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FUL 
ARBANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 





1.25 | Brooks’s Philoso 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL S&RIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Cou in Two Books, com- 

bining Menta) and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal 

Brooks’s Geometr 





and nome 

y ot Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above, 
of Indust, 


eerngemeny’s . 8 Nor. Uuion System 


Lyte’s and Blanks. 





McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 






d for and Cata 
H Ww ANE & CO. 
Raltimore, ¥4 


Curmes AxD Prats for CHURCRES | *™ 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sundy-Schools, 


EINDERGARTEN TABLE, ETC. 
490 Hudson St., New York. 


1001 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Theory and Practice 
OF TEACHING. 


Also, similar books on U. S. History, 
A rote Has Grammar, and Arithmetic. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents each, or the five 
books for $2.10, Circulars free. Address 
the publisher, B. A. HATHAWAY, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 


Illinois State Normal University, | 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS. 

Thirty years’ successful experience in prepar- 
ing Teachers. The Model Department, an excel- 
— place ‘to | peogere ios for college or for business. 

Term begins 

Send for cata)ogucs to 

EDWIN C. HEWETT, President. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTE 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


, By John B. Gough... 











His last end crowning life vert, brim full of thrilling tater, 
bumor and pathos Bright, geod, li 
as tears,” it sells to all, it eaded 
and of Mr. Rev. LYMAN AB- 
1000 Agents Wanted,— and Women. ee 
a th made. no hindrance as 
Bztra ine iv sess Write for ciroulare fo 
CL D. WORTHINGTO CO., Hartford, Cona' 
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municating with adve 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE ScHOoL JOURNAL when com 


JAS. W. QUEEN & C0., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, 


Anatomical Models, 
Skeletons, etc. 
Large stock of 

first-class appara- 

tus. Lowest prices 
to Schools. Corre- 

, spondence solicited 
Mention SCHOOL 

JOURNAL. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus 


AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 
SCHOOLS & LABARATORIES 
Cypeties ws with § the best soodeet ig ihe lowest pet prices. 


Burners 
naces, a qpesialty in 


NEW PALTZ 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Fall term begins Se Sateen 1. 1886. Tu- 
ition and text aly 8 ree to Normal Stud- 
ents. 

Special attention to common school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 


New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FrRoM 

PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA, 
or Salt Rheum, with its a agonising 
Ieebins and burning, instantly relieved by 
_— bath with Cutrcura Soap and a single 
lication of CuTtccRA. the great Skin Cure. 
his repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
mg ay RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
the bilo d Pooks. the perspiration pure 
ar us itatmg, the bowels the liver and 


kidneys ive, will epeedil, 
Beweinay I er, Ringworm, Pa ee Lichen, 




































Pruritus, Dandruff . and every 
species of Ttehi Beaty and Lows of Hale, y Humors of 
Skin and =e the 
best physicians oh with known remedies 
every where. CuTi 50c.; iss, 
25e.; RESOLVENT, oe orm 
AND Cuneabat. C0, Bos —y 4 ee 
d for “How to ‘s 
Krpney PA Strains and ee in- 


stantly relieved by the CuTicuRA ANTI- 
Pan Piaster. New- elegant, infallible 


COLUMBIA 


Bicycles and Tricycles 
Many Improvements. 


Highest Grade of Machines Macc 
The Test of the Roads for § 










Records,—In 


Every League ee 

most Invariably Ridden by 
Long Distance Tourists.— 
Every Part interchangeable. 


Catalogue Sent Free. 
Tue Pops Mre. Co., 597 Wash 
ington Boston. Branch 
Houses: 12 Warren St., N. Y. 

115 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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ESTERBROOK'S * 


Ce ne 333. 


FOR SALE BY ALL 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO:, 26 John St., N. 


T E EL QD 333, 444. 12s, 106 & 04 s. 
Pp E N S. Extra Fine. 
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The School Journal. 








ESTABLISHED 1870. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, { Eattors 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.'S Publications. 
The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 
h “ a 
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Treasure Trove and Pupils’ Companion. ‘outhh: 
illustrated, $1.00 a year. — - " 


CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEAR TO ONE ADDRESS. 
The School Journal and Treasure Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure Trove,$1.80 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y. 
J. I. CHARLOUIS, Manager Advertising Department. 


WESTERN OFFT 
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HIS number of the SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL will go before a large number of 
teachers in institutes. Look it over. 

You will find that it contains just what you 
want—Practical school-room helps of the 
very best kind. If you don’t want to 
improve you don’t want this paper. If you 
do want to improve this paper will come to 
you fifty times a year, full of the very 
help you have been asking for. It will 
pay you, fifty fold, to own it. 


‘THE case of the anarchists of Chicago is a re- 

markabie instance of the want of education. 
They wanted liberty; the police stood between 
them and their desires; therefore, kill the police! 
This they did, and now hanging stares them in the 
face. They did not have sense enough to reason that 








behind the police stood the city, the state, and the 
general government. Their mental capacities could 
not grasp the force of courts, with authority to try 
and condemn to death violators of law and order. 
Their simple minds only grasped two thoughts: 
public property, which they wanted; and the police 
guarding this property. They simply reasoned, 
‘Get rid of the police and this property is ours.” 
These anarchists have no idea of social and politi- 
caleconomy. Their ancestors were uneducated in 
the art of thinking for themselves. As they are, 
they have no right to take a ballot in their hands; 
they cannot understand its meaning. In a nation 
like ours honest individual thought is our only safe- 
guard. Without such thought we shall perish. 


"| Brute force cannot govern the uneducated. It may 


keep them down, but never govern them. Govern- 
ment comes from intelligence. The intelligence of a 
nation as well as of a school will enable it to govern 
itself. This is government. 





LORD SALISBURY advocates the continuance of 

the policy of coercion for Ireland. Since the 
Irish have been coerced for hundreds of years the 
question naturally occurs how Jong will such a policy 
have to be maintained until they will not need 
coercion. This reminds us of a certain schoolmaster 
who had repeatedly whipped a bad boy in order to 
make him good, but to no effect. He steadily grew 
worse. On the occasion of one whipping, a visitor 
remarked to him, ‘‘ When you are through whipping 
that boy you should commence governing him.” To 
the teacher's mind whipping and governing were the 
same. He could cee no difference. If the Irish are not 
capable of self-government, if the policy of coercion 
has not developed that faculty during the past three 
hundred years, ‘t is not probable it will during the 
next third of a millennium. The English should now 
try some other means. 

The whole treatment of the Irish is only another 
example of that policy of government that has for 
its foundation, ‘‘If ycu are not good you must be 
made good.” It is the policy of brute force; the 
whip, the blow—authurity. It assumes that the 
governed are not capable of self-government, and 
therefore must be ruled by the force of a superior 
will. Teachers can learn a profitable lesson in school 
government from the effect of kicks and blows on 
the Irish people. 





[DEMOSTHENES was asked: *‘ What is the first 

requisite to success in a public speaker?” His 
answer was, not as is usually given, ‘‘ Action,” but, 
“The power of moving others.” He was asked, 
‘What is the second requisite?” His answer was, 
“The power of moving others.” Again he was 
asked, ‘‘ What is the third requisite?” Still his an- 
swer was, ‘“‘ The power of moving others!” Action 
often repells others from us. Whether in a teacher 
or public speaker, the immortal answer of the 
greatest of Greek orators will stand as the expres- 
sion of a great truth, that the great secret of success 
is, not action, but the power of moving others !” 





‘THE request of ‘Little Nell” in Dickens's ‘ Old 

Curiosity Shop:” ‘‘ When I die put me near 
something that has loved the light and had the sky 
above it always,” was most pathetic. Little Nell 
had enjoyed little of the beautiful light and clear 
sky above her. The musty air of London, and her 
contracted home had shut both out from her eyes. 
There are thousands of children like her in this 
country and Europe, whose only knowledge of this 
world of light and beauty comes through dingy fac- 
tory windows and open doors of reeking tenements. 
They know nothing of ‘pleasant country school 
rooms with fragrant flowers, the happy recess, the 
play after school, and the hours of Saturday spent in 





the leafy woods or filled with sports on the green 


grass.” To them the beauty of the world is con- 
fined to shop-windows and the dusty grass and 
flowers of the parks, not one leaf of which they can 
touch. Thousands of these children commence work 
at an early age, and life becomes to them what a 
Manchester workingman said to Mr. Joseph Cook: 
“* It's the same thing day by day, sir, the same little 
thing over, and over, and over.” They are, as Dr. 
Root says, “learning no trade, doing nothing to 
stimulate enthusiasm, exciting no mental faculty, 
awakening no mental skill. The machine in modern 
industry is rapidly becoming the brain, and the 
child who tends it, merely a thing de; endent on it 
for a support.” Country and village children can 
congratulate themselves that they have far happier 
and healthier times than the poor boys and girls of 
our large cities or factory towns. Irom the bright 
sun of our beautiful land, and the pure air of our 
health-giving breezes they can get an abundance of 
pure blood and strength of muscle that will serve 
them excellently during many years of their after 
lives. 





\ OST of the men and women who do anything 

g worth doing are born and educated in the 

country. They often come to the city when mature, 

and become its foremost citizens, but they get their 

pure blood and morals from country air, water, food, 

and associations. In the country is our hore. 

Cities have always been breeding-places for vice, 

and always will be until the world is regenerated in 

the good time yet a long way off. The worst ele- 

ment that comes to this land from the old world 

stays in the cities, the best goes into the country, 

tills the land, builds school-houses and churches. 

There is vice in the country but noth ng in compari- 

son with what is found in cities. There is every 

reason why our country schools should be the best 

in the land. There the majority of statesmen, pro- 

fessional and business men have been educate.! in 

the past, and there they will be in the future. It is 

a sad fact that progress in educational affairs has 

not reached the average country school. It is not 

only no better than it was twenty five years ago, 

but in many instances it is worse. Less attend it, 

no better talent directs it, and poorer wages 
are paid. This is neither good economy nor good 
policy. It pays to educate country boys and girls. 

The leading men and women in our large cities were 
once barefooted school children. The successful 
men of the next generation are not nearly so likely 
to come from our magnificent city graded schools 
as from some of the unpainted board or log school- 
houses of the out-of-the-way place. When the race of 
hard, homely, studious, country boys and girls dies 
out our country will be on the verge of ruin. There 
are doubtless many who will laugh at these state- 
ments as extravagant. but we have the statistics to 
prove what is here affirmed, and we know that 

the cause of humanity, sound learning, and morality 

has to-day reason to bless the homely homes where 

brothers and sisters are fighting to keep the wolf 
from the door, and gain an education that will 

enable them to stand among the princes of our 

country. 

The other day the magnificent funeral bier of 

Samuel J. Tilden passed the door of a simple story 

and a-half cottage where he was born, and whcre he 
spent the early years of his life. In passing through 
the older portions of our land one is constantly 
shown the humble early homes of many of our most 
noted men and women. The eastern states are 
dotted all over with them. The cities are often the 
places where they gain renown, but the county is the 
place where they were born and reared. Take good 
care of country boys and girls! The little barefooted 
boy out in Nebraska or up among the Adirondacks is 
far more likely to be President than the sloek little 
dude who attends the primary department of some 





city school. 
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OUR HOPES. 





Hope is the inspirer of work. Dante, in his ‘‘ Infer- 
no,” places over the entrance to hell the inscription, 
**Let all who enter here leave hope behind.” But it is 
true that when anyone, even thisside of Hades, has aban- 
doned hope, he has already entered that rayless region. 

The commencement of a new school year is marked 
by new hopes. The past is gone, the future is full of 
better deeds. We hope to make this paper fuller of 
sound educational doctrine, better methods, and more 
adapted to the wants of our subscribers. We hope to 
have more kindly suggestions, and a greater number of 
helpful letters, more hearty co-operation and whoie- 
souled support, and more permanent subscribers, who 
will consider our coming as essential a part of their 
weekly life as their necessary food. We hope to in- 
crease the number of advanced educational thinkers— 
those who will not be in bondage to books, courses of 
study, and antiquated forms of expression. We hope 
that grammar will soon be emancipated from dead 
vocables, and geography from the dry memorizing of 
names, history become the most attractive study in the 
school, and arithmetic meet the wants of business. We 
hope that manual training will become a part of all 
courses of study, and kindergarten principles rule all 
primary work. We hope that school government will 
be less dependent upon the rod for its strength, and that 
the heart will receive more attention than the head. 
We hope that our school-rooms will be the most attrac- 
tive spots on earth ; full of pure air, healthful sunlight, 
and rational seats. We hope the good time is near when 
teachers will be elected during lifetime, or, at least, dur- 
ing good behavior, and that the question discussei by 
school boards will be not how little, but how much can 
we pay. We hope that teaching will rank with the 
learned professions ; equal in respectability and emolu- 
ments with law, medicine, and theology. We hope that 
wages will be apportioned according to quality, and not 
according to sex, and that women in boards of educa- 
tion will be considered as good and as necessary as men. 
We hope the time is near when schools will send out 
honest graduates, and not simply educated ones, and 
that the world will look upon the church and school as 
more necessary to the permanence and prosperity of the 
state than departments of public works or leyislative as- 
semblies. 

We hope that the time is near when every teacber will 
consider it a duty to take an educational paper, under 
no circumstances to be omitted. Nothing c uld more 
powerfully affect educational thought than this. The 
forces more directly elevating the world than any others 
are the church, the school, and the press; and from the 
fact that so many papers are published, it is probable 
that the press is exerting the most powertul influence of 
the three. We hope to double the circulation of the 
JouRNAL during this school year, and in accomplishing 
this work we hope to have the co-operation of all the 
friends of education within the sphere of our influence. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





The radical course of the state of New York concern- 
ing teachers’ institutes is attracting much attention. No 
state in the union has taken more advanced ground, All 
teachers must attend; and if .their schools are in session, 
they must be paid their salaries asif teaching. The in- 
stitute faculty are expected to attend to this work to 
the exclusion of everything else. It is the intention of 
Supt. Draper to hold cone institute in each commissioner 
- district during the coming year, and he expects to utilize 
local talent more than in the past. 

What is the purpose of a teachers’ institute? When 
may it be called a success? By whom should it be man- 
aged? What ought to be considered a good program 
for its guidance? These are vita! questions that cannot 
be answered in a dozen articles. To throw out a few 
hints is all that can be done in this column. 

An institute is not a school. It is not continued long 
enough to make text-book instruction at all thorough. A 
few years ago it was the fashion to make it an oppor- 
tunity to cram for an examination which was usually 
held on Saturday, and the lessons given during the week 
aimed at the end in view. Such institutes have nearly 
had their day and a better end is now sought to be at- 
tained, which is, the preparation of teachers in philosophy 
and method. The work of filling the mind with knowl- 
edge that can be obtained at a good school or from books 
is not now considered legitimate during the sacred hours 
of institute week. Among the topics most thoroughly 
discussed by the best instructors are, in what order do 


the faculties of the mind develop? how can magination, 
memory, reasoning, and generalization be cultivated? 
economy in teaching reading, writing, spelling, and 
number, etc,; discipline; order; school-law; incentives, 
proper and improper; punishments; and actual model 
lessons, showing the art of proper questioning and devel- 
opment. The effect of a good institute is inspiring, 
stimulating, and exhilerating, leading those who drink in 
its spirit to value more highly than before the teacher’s 
work, and determine more faithfully to devote them- 
selves to its duties, The first normal institutes in Iowa 
were models of their kind. A building containing sev- 
eral rooms was secured, in one of which the general ex- 
ercises were conducted, and in the others a practice school 
was organized. Theory and philosophy were dis- 
cussed before the whole institute, the application was 
attended to in classes of pupils. The institute continued 
for four weeks, sometimes for six. Some little real nor- 
mal work was done, true not great in amount, but valu- 
able in quality. Young teachers, and sometimes old ones 
too, caught new ideas of the nature of real schocl work, 
and better ideals were fixed in the mind. The institutes 
of Iowa have to a good degree kept this idea, although 
the model school has been generally abandoned, but 
they have been more systematically organized and con- 
ducted than any others in the Union. 

That the model institute has not yet been held is a fact 
no one will dispute, but we are gradually approaching it. 
Our normal schools will train those who are to become 
professional teachers, our institutes will help those who 
are temporarily in the work, and our academies, high- 
schools, and colleges will impart the knowledge necessary 
to enter the school-room. When we reach this point we 
shall have a classification and distribution of work 
greatly contributing to the efficiency of school labor. 

It is claimed by some that it is impossible to make in- 
stitutes and normal schools purely professional, that 
method cannot be divorced from instruction, in fact; and 
that the best way to learn how to teach a subject is by 
studying it under a first-rate teacher. These statements 
must be discussed, but the time will surely come when 
our institutes and normal-schools will be confined to pro- 
fession work. The state of New York will be the first 
to try this experiment. 





TWO ARTICLES 


in this week’s paper deserve special mention ; ** Why 
Not?” by Geo. P. Brown, and ‘“ Manual training in 
Ungraded Schools.” The article of Dr. Brown contains 
an important truth, viz.: The time has come when the 
thinking teachers in all of our cities and states should 
form associations for the purpose of coming to some con- 
clusions on the vital questions affecting the educational 
interests of our country. We discuss, hear, and read 
papers on all sorts of subjects at our state and national 
associations, but excepting a few wordy and often 
meaningless resolutions, nothing tangible is accom- 
plished. When we leave, there isa sense of unsatisfied- 
ness, a feeling: ‘‘ What did it all amount to?” There 
are half a dozen questions, the answers to which are 
vital to the existence of the state and essential to the 
health of our schools. They must and will be answered, 
and teachers will be direlect in their duty if they do not 
answer them. There is more thinking and deciding 
ability among professional teachers than in any similar 
body of learned men and women. Let them come 
together for the purpose of coming to some decisions, 
and the world outside will hear and be convinced. There 
should be a hundred councils of education organized in 
the United States during the next three months. Let 
these be thoughtfully conducted and their conclusions 
publicly reported, and reforms in our. schools will 
“come from within, and not be forced upon them from 
without.” 

The subject of manual training, discu sed by Dr. 
Woodward, is one that more than any other educational 
topic is occupying the public attention. The people 
want more ‘ practical” education. Exactly what this 
word *‘ practical” means they do not know, but being 
convinced of great defects in our graded systems, they 
turn to technical training asa solution of the whole 
ditficulty. That the disease is not to be cured by in- 
grafting manual training on our public school system, 
as now arranged, is to usevident. What the remedy is 
we shall discuss in future. 


A 8EkIks of lessons for primary teachers is begun in 
this paper. It will be continued, and be made as com- 








plete as possib'e, though only an outline course. The 
| present paper covers one year, the sixth year; it sup- 


poses the child not to have learned to read. The suc- 
ceeding papers will deal with the six successive years, 
the years the pupil is in the primary and advanced 
(grammar) schools. One of its values consists in its 
pointing the work towards education. Teachers are re- 
quested to send additional work for this grade they have 
found best to give. Inthis way the methods and plans 
suggested will have a point. It is one thing to give 
general methods for language, another to point out the 
method for a given grade. 


> 





DEAN BourGon, of Oxford, England, a few years since 
preached a sermon, entitled, ‘‘ The Higher Education of 
Women a Crime Against Nature and a Sin Against 
God.” 





Hon, NaTHANIEL H. R.’ Dawson, of Selma, Ala., has 
been appointed commissioner of education, by President 
Cleveland. 





TEACHERS, poets, and saints are not born—they are 
made by training and perseverance in right-doing. 





ARE WE CIVILIZED. 





THE following item recently appeared in the Boston 
Journal. It sounds very strange, especially since the in- 
cident it records happened this summer, and in a city, 
state, and college that is supposed to be civilized. If 
this is the culture demanded by a modern college the 
sooner we understand it the better it will be for the 
coming generation. 

A mob of Brown University students stole into 
President Robinson's barn, the other night, at Provi- 
dence, dragged his family carriage out in front of Sayles’ 
Memorial Hall, wound cotton soaked in oil. tar, and 
turpentine all about it, and set fire to the vehicle. A 
dance, accompanied by music from fish-horns, was held 
about the fire until the chaise was in ashes. 


Where were the police? Where were the college au- 
thorities? Where was honor, justice, and politeness? 
Such an incident could bave happened in a barbarous 
age, but we cannot imagine how it could take place in 
the year of grace and civilization—1886. There is 
something wrongsomewhere. Where is it? 





THE VALUE OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 





THE Rev. HEBER NEwrTOoN, of this city, in a paper on 
the ‘‘ Kindergarten as a Prevention of Crime,” read bc- 
fore the national conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, recently held at St. Paul, said : 


It is essentially a soul school, reproducing on a 
smaller scale God’s plan for the education of society. 
Order is established on the little ones, impressing their 
natures, and moldimg them while still plastic mto or- 
derliness ; and the obedience required develops in them 
the sense of amenability to law. It is alsoa school of 
manners. Children are taught to be polite among them- 
selves as well as to the teacher. The prominence given 
to music in kindergartens is following out the theory of 
old philosophers of the softening influence of music. 
The sense of corporate life grows up in this little com- 
munity, rebuking selfishness. Justice, honesty, and al! 
honorable traits are inculcated thereby. An atmos- 
phere of love pervades the school, which is the best pro 
moter of morality. And so education is the real pre- 
ventive of crime, and the state would find it a good in- 
vestment to establish free kmdergartens. Their ex- 
pense would be saved in the decreased cost of penite - 
tiaries, 





FOJLHARDY EXPERIMENTS. 

The present season has been prolific of foolhardy 
demonstrations. A few weeks ago a bootblack jamped 
from the East River Bridge,simply to show that he dared 
to doit. By a miracle he was not killed, and now pose: 
as a heroin a dime museum on the Bowery. A short 
time since two cranks caused themselves to be encased i! 
a barrel, and ran their chances through the boiling waters 
of the rapids of Niagara. They came outalive, and have 
become a nine days’ wonder. Another crank is prepur- 
ing to brave the Falls in the same manner, and the prob- 
ability is his worthless body will be picked up some 
where along the banks of the river. Many men, bo: s, 
and women have been selling their heads as points on 
which to support targets for rifle shooters. With a «i- 
gar or apiece of cork, they have stood, willing to r sk 
their lives for a littie money. They have staked all they 
have upon the steadiness of the nerves of a sh«r)~- 
shooter. All this shows a demoralization of public 
taste. No human being has a right to risk his life, 1° 
matter how worthless it may be, without sufficient 
cause. A man who puts himself in jeopardy, merely © 





show what he dares to do, should be classed as a mur- 
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derer; and the sharp-shooter who, by any mishap, should 
take the life of a human being, no matter how willing 
that being may have been to be shot at, should be exe- 
cuted as a wilful murderer. Brutal exhibitions during 
all the ages have been demoralizing. Bull and cock 
fights are universally condemned. The old gladiatorial 
shows of the Romans have been abolished. The world 
will not endure cruelty. 

Barbarity among children is especially to be peremp- 
torily condemned and stopped. Some years ago two 
boys at play were seen tormenting a cat. They had 
wound a cord around its neck, and each, pulling the 
ends, were saying, in brutal delight : ‘“‘ See how its eyes 
stick out!” Whipping was too good for those boys, 
but it is do :btful, after all, whether whipping would do 
them any good. It is strange how strong this brutal 
instinct is in some boys, and even girls. Thousands de- 
light in tying tin cans to the tails of dogs, and fastening 
fire-crackers to cats; and thousands of older children are 
found who Jaagh at such bestiality. Either children do 
not realize the pain they cause when they torment ani- 
mals, or they are indicating the brutality of their an- 
cestors—our savage forefathers. Kindness to animals, 
and love for each other are the foundation stones of 
whatever is excellent in our civilization. This subject 
is an important one, to which we shall again have occa- 
sion to refer frequently. 











NOTES BY THE WAY. 





A few years ago all that part of our country between 
the Missouri river and the Rocky mountains was laid 
down in our school maps as belonging to the ‘‘Great 
American Desert.” Now this whole region, in Kansas 
and Nebraska, for three hundred miles, is valuable 
farming land, dotted all over with hundreds of villages, 
and filled with thousands of farm-houses. It consti- 
tutes one of the richest agricultural sections of our 
country. West of this to the mountains the land 1s 
more adapted te grazing than agriculture, but although 
the rainfall is uncertain, the c untry is by no means a 
desert. The grass is nutritious and abundant enough 
to fatten thousands of cattle, and, when irrigated, raises 
anything that any good land in the temperate zone pro- 
duces. The extent of this country is beyond the con- 
ception of the average New Englander or New Yorker, 
The State of Kansas is four hundred miles Jong, by two 
hundred broad ; Nebraska is only a little smaller ; and 
Colorado, larger than either, is four hundred miles 
from east to west, and three hundred and seventy from 
north to south. In Kansas, Nebraska, anil Colorado 
there are nearly two hundred and sixty-three thousand 
square miles; while in all the New England states 
there are not sixty-reven thousand. Kansas would 
make nearly ten states, each as lar.e as Massachusetts ; 
ard the three states of Kansas, Colorado, and Nebraska 
would make four stater, each one as large as all the New 
England states combined. 

The territory of New Mexico is larger than the state 
of Colorado, and its resources, although extremely rich. 
are, as yet, quite undeveloped. In passing from La 
Junta to Las Vegas the traveler passes over a continen- 
tal divide over 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. We 
could hardly realize that we were a thousand feet higher 
than Mt. Washington. The grade on these mountain 
passes is very steep, two engines being required to take 
the train up and down. Before reaching this divide we 
caught our first view of the Rockies, and, although they 
were forty or fifty miles distant, they did not disappoint 
our expectations. These cloud-capped and snow-cov- 
ered monsters stand like grim sentinels of an old geologic 
age. As we neared them their greutness and beauty be- 
came more apparent. Here and there could be seen 
thunder-storms, through which the sun shown with un- 
usual brilliancy, while over the plains, against a stormy 
horizon, was projected one of the most brilliant bows 
ever thrown upon an evening sky. lt was a grand 
sight. The mountains on the one side, cloud capped 
here and there, snow-covered and storm-filled, while on 
the other side the vast plain, overhung with its bow of 
glorious promise. As we rushed on, higher and higher, 
the darkness slowly crept over the landscape, and the 
brilliant light faded into one of the most beautiful nights 
that could be imagined. The intense blue of the air be- 
came almost blackness, out of which the stars and plan- 
ets seemed to stand like things of life. It was as though 
they had been brought thousands of mules nearer to us 
than before, the air being so free from mists and smoke. 

“ Oh, sunset of summer, 
What is like thee, 
Hope of the wilderness, 
doy of the sea ? 
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Only one thing is like thee the Spaniards, the work of rebuilding was begun, and it 
Si pas eich Sid now remains as it was then finished. A. 


With hues of Heaven.” 


The transition from the villages of ‘‘the states” to 
those the older towns of New Mexico is as great as go- 
ing to a foreign country. The adobe (pronounced 
4-d6-ba) houses are not seen east, and the plains, cov- 
ered with sage brush, are peculiar to the Rocky moun- 
tain region. These adobe houses are made of clay and 
sand, mixed with cut hay or straw, formed into large 
square bricks, and dried in the sun. These are laid one 
upon the other, with a mortar of the same material, in 
walls often four feet thick and four stories high, al- 
though commonly the houses are only a single story 
high. The better houses are covered as in the east, but 
ordinarily, the roof is flat. Timber is covered with 
small sticks, over which is placed a two-feet thickness 
of adobe material. ‘‘ What do the people do when it 
rains?” It doesn't rain very much in New Mexico, but 
when it does they do the best they can. After a severe 
storm, which even in this dry country does sometimes 
come, it commences to rain inside a day or two after it 
has rained outside. Under such circumstances the 
family generally move out until the roof dries. It is 
perfectly safe to dig a large hole in the ground, put a 
roof over it, arrange for a door and window, and live in 
it. Unless under the uncomfortable circumstances just 
mentioned, the house 1s perfectly dry and comfortable 
—cool in summer and warm in winter. There is no 
dampness in the ground. An adobe village has a mo- 
notonous appearance. The long row of dirt-brown, one- 
story, flat roofed houses on both sides of a narrow 
street, with the door opening directly on the street, is 
decidedly uniform. In the older parts of Las Vegas and 
Santa Fe the better houses are built around a square, 
in the centre of which area few shrubs, and a little 
vegetation, and sometimes, not often, a well of water. 
It would seem at first that these houses would be per- 
ishable, but such does not seem to be the case. 


THE OLDEST BUILDINGS IN AMERICA, 


We visited the oldest dwelling-house in America. It 
was built of adobe, two stories high, about the year 1560. 
In this the first missionaries lived for several years. It 
is small, but to-day comfortable and whole. Of course 
it has been repaired, but this is easily done, and with 
the same attention thereis no reason why it may not 
last a thousand years. The oldest occupied government 
building in the United States is in Santa Fe. It was 
erected by the Spanish government early in the 17th 
century, and is now occupied by the governor ard state 
officers of the Territory of New Mexico. There are no 
signs of decay, the walls are thick and whole, and there 
is no reason why itmay not stand to the end of time. 
This palace was seared with age before the Europeans 
ascended the Allegheny mountains. Here have resided 
the long line of governors and captain-generals of ‘‘ this 
kingdom and province of New Mexico.” From here have 
issued royal edicts and republican laws, declarations of 
war of conquest and reconquest ; here treaties of peace 
have been negotiated, and here prisoners and cap- 
tives have been turned over, under official orders, to the 
tender mercies of the inquisition ; and in its court, mul- 
titudes have been beheaded or hung. 


SAN MIGUEL, 


the oldest church edifice in this country, is built of 
adobe, and although showing unmistakable signs of de- 
cay, is in a tolerably good state of preservation. It was 
built during the last of the sixteenth or at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. The present structure 
was restored in 1710. Adjacent to this church is “‘ the 
oldest house in America,” spoken of above. There is 
nothing beautiful about this building ; but standing 
within its time-stained walls, in one cornerof which is 
hung the old belJ, cast in 1356, and in whose chancel 
hang the old pictures brought from Spain, one of which 
is pierced by a bullet, a thousand strange thoughts enter 
the mind. In a new territory, but an ancient locality ! 
not, it is true, like old Europe, or older Asia, but very 
old for this new world! It makes Columbus seem a near 
relation, and the settlement of our country an event of 
only a few years ago. At one end of the long. narrow 
room, confined by thick white walls, set with deeply-cut 
windows, stands the altar; while above the entrance 
doorway is the choir, supported by heavy beams, still 
showing the carvings cut by the builders years ago. It 
is asimple, unpretentious room, but shows how little of 
pomp and show marked that early life. In the Indian 
ontbreak of 1680 it was much injured by the exasperated 





natives, but in 1698, after the reconquest of the city by 











WHY NOT? 
By Gero. P. Brown, Ph. D., Chicago. 


There are an unlimited number of teachers’ conven- 
tions held annually in the different states, and a limited 
number of national conventions of those engaged in the 
promotion of education in one form or another. These 
have been and are valuable auxiliaries to education. 
They are worth all they cost, for the new associations 
that are formed, the broader sympathies that are 
awakened, the iaspiration that is experienced, the knowl- 
edge that is acquired, the more comprehensive view that 
is given of the work of the school, and the sense of 
union and co-operation that a great convention will en- 
gender or strengthen. These justify the expenditure of 
the time, energy, and money that is incident to these 
meetings. 

But the time has come for a new departure in the mat- 
ter and method of these conventions. Essays on the im- 
portance of moral @aining, manual training, the study 
of history, and the like, are well enough and ought to be 
continued for those who need them ; but there is a rem- 
nant who ought to emter upon another kind of study by 
a different method of investigation. 

The reason for this departure is that people of intelli- 
gence are seriously questioning whether the resuits of 
the school are werth what they cost, and whether some 
other kind of education would not be better for the mass 
of the people. 

These doubts and interrogatories demand and deserve 
a candid and satisfactory answer from the teachers. 
Whatever of change or reform the schools undergo, 
should come from within, and not be forced upon them 
from without. 

To be competent to answer all interrogatories and sug- 
gest the needed reforms, the teacher should have a clear 
and adequate knowledge of some things he does aot now 
know. Among the things he should know are: (1) What 
is the particular function of the American public 
school? (2) What are the educational values of the dif- 
ferent school studies and exercises now employed in the 
school, and of those it is proposed to introduce? (38) 
What are the economic values of these? (4) What re- 
lation does a knowledge of psychology bear to the se- 
lection of a proper curriculum of studies? To answer 
any of these questions adequately, requires a rigid 
analysis of concepts and general judgments heretofore 
thought to be unnecessary. Words and phrases and 
statements that have heretofore passed unquestioned are 
now challenged, and their significance demanded. If 
the function of the public school is to prepare the pupil 
for citizenship, as one of our much-quoted educationists 
recently affirmed, by which was meant a preparation for 
his relation to the state rather than to the family, the 
church, or the business or social world, then it would 
seem that the curriculum of study would be quite dif- 
ferent from what it would be if it were held that it is the 
special function of the school to prepare for business, or 
for the family, or for the church. If it were held that 
its function were to prepare for self-directive activity, 
in all of the institutions in which the individual must 
live, then would a still different curriculum be required. 
It is sometimes said that it is the function of the school 
to make a complete man or, woman. But that does not 
differentiate the school from the other institutions. It is 
the function of every and all human institutions that are 
worthy of existence, to make men and women. The 
bottom purpose of them all is education. It seems im- 
portant, then, that a definite and adequate conception of 
the function of the school be formed before any real 
progress can be made in determining its curriculum. 

Then, the educational and economic values of each and 
every study and exercise ought to be known. This re- 
quires an analysis of each study with a view of deter- 
mining its effect upon the mind, and also an analysis of 
the mind in the different stages of its growth. 

Here is a comparatively unexplored region to most 
teachers. Now the question we started to ask is: Why 
shall not at least a portion of the teachers of every state 
or district join hands in the investigation of these and 
kindred subjects, and devote a portion of the time of 
each convention to the consideration of the reports of 
those who have something to contribute to the solution 
of these problems ? 

We have been constructing theories, and courses of 
study, and school machinery for years. Weneed now to 
enter upon the work of analyzing, in order that we may 
know what is of real value in our educational struéture, 
and why and in what it is deficient, 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN UNGRADED 
SCHOOLS. 





By Dr. C. M. Woopwarp, Manual Training School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Judging from my own experience, the program of an 
ungraded school is an imposing affair. In my first school 
in Ashburnham, Mass., I think I had thirty-five pupils, 
and nineteen recitations per day. The ages ranged from 
six to twenty-three years, mine was eighteen. The term 
(winter) was ten weeks long. I taught only primary 
and grammar work, The oldest pupils were dull and 
backward, and studied little at home. Had I had an as- 
sistant, I could have taught the higher classes much 
more than I did. They had time for draughting and 
practical mechanics, but I had none. Two hours a day 
on these matters would have opened their minds wonder- 
fully, but my giving them such instruction was wholly 
out of the question, for two reasons:—First, I had no 
time to spare from work relatively more important; 
Secondly, I knew nothing then about either drawing or 
practical mechanics myself. Either reason was a sufficient 
excuse for omitting manual training. Under similar 
circumstances, I should advise every teacher to do like- 
wise. Such a school is poor at its best and of necessity 
imperfect in its work. There is no doubt that in allsuch 
cases the preference should be given to the three R's. 

My next school was the superior half of a village 
school, containing about sixty boys and girls above the 
age of twelve. Here again we did only grammar work, 
and a part of the discipline of my pupils consisted in the 
formation of habits of individual study and self-reliance. 
They learned their lessons at school, and they were 
obliged to try to learn them for themselves. As before, 
the pupils had time for more instruction than I could 
give. Still, as I recall the hours spent in Greene’s Anal- 
ysis, I think it would have been far more profitable in 
every way to have given the entire room an hour a day 
in ‘* projections ” and the first principles of drawing, in 
the place of grammar and “parsing.” Not that this 
work had not some value, but that that would have had 
more. More than that I alone could not have done, 

But now comes the question: Can systematic manual 
training be introduced into any ungraded school with 
profit? My answer is: No, unless the pupils are very 
few. Systematic training implies.a course of instruc- 
tion, term after term and year after year, with the con- 
segent result of several grades of proficiency. That is 
clearly impossible in an ungraded school. When one 
has an assistant the school is partly graded; with two or 
three assistants, the grading may be perfect. Ungraded 
schools are either in the county or in small villages, 
where the pupils pick up a crude kind of tool-work about 
their homes It will be found most fruitful if for three 
or four hours per week, the teacher can take the older 
pupils, say those in thir teens, by themselves, and give 
them a regular course of free-hand and instrumental 
drawing leading up to practical draughting. Many of 
the details of construction could be shown by models, 
which should be accurately measured and carefully 
drawn. A single set of tools would serve to illustrate 
mechanical processes, and show pupils just how exer- 
cises should be executed at home. In this way the spare 
hours of the pupils would be utilized with intellectual 
and moral profit. This work would necessarily be some- 
what fugitive and irregular, but by following a logically 
arranged system, and insisting upon correct methods and 
strict criticism, much would be done in the way of 
manual training without either expensive apparatus, or 
curtailment of the usual program. 

Ungraded schools, as a rule are not over-taught, and 
the programs contain little that can be spared; the terms 
are few and short, and pupils rarely suffer from the 
serious evil that threatens graded schools; viz. the pre- 
mature introduction of higher grade studies. Because 
algebra, the construction of language, practical mechan- 
ics, and detail drawing, are suited to fourteen and fifteen 
year old boys, it does not follow that ‘they are suited to 
children three or four years younger. Finally, let.no 
teacher fancy that he understands either practical me- 
chanics even in wood or draughting until he has exe- 
cuted work satisfactory toa competent critic. I shall 
give some hints on projection drawing in my forthcom- 
ing book on manual training (By D. C. Heath & Oo., 
Boston), which will be of value, but neither practical 
drawing nor tool-work are intuitive irts; to be properly 
learned they should be logically taught. A summer 
school of shop-work and drawing would be invaluable to 
an intelligent and zealous teacher. Without some such 
prepatatory training, let the teachers of unguadedechesid 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


THE PRIMARY CLASS. 








The first seven years the child should spend in its 
mother’s arms, the nursery, and the kindergarten (child- 
garden); the second seven years in the primary and ad- 
van-ed (grammar) school. During these, and also dur- 
ing the following years, he will consider and compre- 
hend, more or less, these eight subjects: Things, People, 
Language, Body, Numbers, Earth, Right and Wrong, The 
Beautiful. As few enter the kindergarten, the following 
directions suppose him to be six years of age ; that is, 
they are lessons for the sixth grade. 


SIXTH GRADE, 


[Outline Course.] 

Tunas. (A few suggestions only are made.) Let the 
pupils close their eyes ; then strike a bell and a tumbler, 
and let the children notice the difference, and tell which 
is struck. Pour water into several tumblers, in varying 
amounts, and then strike them; let the children close 
their eyes and tell which is struck. Let them touch 
their tongues to vinegar, and sugar, &c. Let them 
smell of camphor, peppermint, and let them handle 
wool, cotton, leather, &c. Give lessons on form and col- 
ors. Letthem construct forms with blocks. Let them 
fold paper, prick paper, &c. Let articles be made by 
such tools as is proper for the child to handle. 

PEOPLE. (A few suggestions only are made.) Tell 
them about different officers, as teacher, minister, po- 
liceman, judge, &c.; about men in different occupatiors, 
as grocer, butcher, merchant, farmer, shoemaker, 
tailor, &c.; and later on about past men of note, as Gar- 
field, Lincoln, Washington, Columbus, Alexander, 
Moses, Noah, &c. Begin with those they know about 
already. Question them, and get them to thinking 
abo 't people, and their work and ways. 

LANGUAGE. (A few suggestions are made. Of course 
all lessons are lessons in using language ; to these no 
reference is made here) Teach familiar words, as hat, 
dog ; first the idea, then the spoken word, then the sign 
(writing in script); associate these in the mind. After 
learning several words, join them into phrases and sen- 
tences, as my hat ; this quality word “my” will be 
learned by repeating it in conjunction with “hat” ; as 
my dog, red coat, red dress. In every case possible let 
the child handie the things spoken of. The teacher 
writes ‘‘ fan” on the blackboard, and the child picks up 
a fan and presents it ; there should be a c»llection of ob- 
jects for use with this grade. It is estimated that 400 
different words occur in the First Reader ; the teacher 
should know what these are, and teach them slowly, 
carefully, and intelligently. Fan, man, pau, can, ran, 
Dan are examples of words that the child will learn 
readily by having the similarity pointed out. It will be 
several days before the children of this grade will need 
areader. During the year several First Readers should 
be read through. 

Bopy. (A few suggestions only are made.) The chil- 
dren should be taught the uses of their bodies, their 
arms, and legs, their eyes, mouth, ears, &c. This is best 
done by short, simple talks day by day. Lead them to 
find out that the body is made of bones; a doll can be 
shown to the class. The names of parts can be given— 
head, neck, trunk, chest, arms, legs, hands, feet, fingers, 
toes. Lead them to see that we breathe air into the 
lungs. Then feel of the pulse, and tell them it is blood ; 
that it comes from the heart. Let them shut the eyes 
and tell what they are for; the ears, the tongue, the 
nose may be explained in a similar way. By daily les- 
sons the joints in the arms, in the legs, the uses of the 
hands and feet, the names of the fingers, &c., may he 
taught. They will be taught to care properly for their 
bodies. Each half hour give exercises with the hands 
and arms, and marching movements with music. 
Noumagrs. (A few suggestions only are made.) Sup- 
jpose the teacher begins with three. She asks : Show 
me three books, three pencils, three sticks, three pieces 
of paper, three pupils, three desks, three windows, three 
lines in the floor, three corners, three fingers, three 
noses, three feet, &c. Let the pupil rap three times, 
stamp three times, cough three times, say oh! three 
times, say ha ! three times. Let them make three marks 
on their slates, perpendicular, three horizontal, three 
oblique. Let them bow three times, turn to the right 
three times, etc. Let them make foot rales of paste- 
board, and make three inches ou their slates, then three 
right angles, &c. Give three sticks to each pupil. 





go very slow in the matter of manual training. 


| The teacher holds them in his:two hands ; they do the 





same; he takes two in one hand and one in the other, 
and separates his hands; they dothe same. Bringing 
them together, How many sticks have I? Separates 
them,—How many sticks have 1? How many in 
in thishand? How many inthis? How many are two 
sticks and one stick? [low many are one stick and two 
sticks? He draws three marks, two at a little distance 
from the one. Apply this to many objects. Rubbing 
out one mark. One mark from three marks leaves how 
many marks? 

Eartu. (A few suggestions only are made.) The 
teacher points to a tree ora plant. What is it? Where 
does it grow? Aftersome more talking the teacher pro- 
poses to plant some seeds in a pot; they bring seeds 
and they are planted; even wheat, oats, &c. Conver- 
sation goes on, and the pupils are led to look at the 
ground and its products, and to study them. In fur- 
ther talks the facts they have learned will come out. 
Trees, grass, plants, grow in the earth. (Vo not tell 
them; let them investigate.) Question them more 
about the ground. (They will learn soon that certain 
animals live on the earth, as worms, frogs, birds, &c ) 
Bring in a frog, or a bird, and talk about it. Lead them 
to see the value of the ground as a place for trees aid 
flowers to grow on; for animals, as a apr for houses 
to be, to stand, &c. 

RIGHT AND Wrona. (A few iegguilies only are 
made. To train the moral powers we teach children to 
know their duties to themselves and their duties t - 
wards others.) Teach them to control themselves, the 
temper, the appetite, the desires, to speak the truth, to 
improve their minds, and care for their bodies; to avuid 
indecency, profanity, and intemperance. 

They must obey their parents and teachers, be kind to 
brothers, sisters, and playmates. They must respect the 
aged and infirm ; be courteous and polite. 

All this must be presented in the concrete, not by lec- 
tures. Children do not comprehend virtue in the ab- 
stract. They learn the right by seeing it in the actions 
of their parents and teachers. 

THE BEAUTIFUL. (A few suggestions only are made.) 
Show a rose, and ask, ‘*‘ What do you think of the rose *” 
They will say, ‘‘It is pretty.” Let them use that word 
** pretty.” Tell them to think of other things that are 
‘pretty.’ Write down the names of “ pretty” things. 
Encourage them to look for pretty things ; speak of the 
rainbow, the sunset, the sunrise. Have a box, in which 
pretty things are put ; openit; take out speckled beans, 
&c., pieces of cloth, ribbons, feathers, &c. 

Sing pretty songs with them daily: ‘‘ Birdie in the 
Tree,” ‘‘ Days of Summer Glory,” &c. 

Busy-WorkK. The work the child will undertake at 
his desk should not be lessons, so called, but something 
that will interest him and employ him in the right di- 
rection. Mark out in his course something to en- 
large his power of expression (language); something 
about his home and his school (people); something 
about the objects he sees about him (things); something 
about his own personal life (body); something about the 
world (earth); something about duty (right and wrong); 
something about quantities (numbers); something about 
the pleasing aspects of things (the beautiful). This the 
ingenious teacher will provide. 

ReMarRKs. The above course for pupils six years of 
age are in outline only. Teachers are requested to send 
in additional work classified as above, so that quite a 
fulloutline may be constructed. 





SCHEME FOR GEOGRAPHY. 





BY M. E. BARTLETT. 
First YEAR. 

I. The application of geographical terms to the fea- 
tures of the landscape. Molding. (I use clean sand in a 
large shallow box as preferable to a molding board.) 

II. Points of compass as determined by the sun. 

IIL. Idea of direction, distance, (using the foot as unit 
of measure indoors, and the rod outside). 

IV. The succession of summer and winter with their 
accompanying heat and cold; of day and night with their 
light and darkness. 

V. Plants. 

(a) Classification as wild and cultivated. 

(b) Kinds that are cultivated, identification. 

(c) Usefulness of each. 

(d) Why cultivated in summer. 

VI. Trees. 
(a) Kinds. Identification by wood, bark, leaves, and 
general outline. (We found it quite a study t 
identify the different species of oak in our vicinity. 
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(b) Distinction between trees that drop their leaves 
in winter and those that do not. Example of each. 
(ec) Distinction between hard and soft woods. 
(d) Usefulness of trees. 
VII Animals. 
(a) Classification as wild and domestic. 
(b) Kinds that are domestic. 
(c) Usefulness of animals. 
VIIL. Birds. 
(a) Names of those common to the iocality. 
(6) Identification by plumage and song. 
(c) Usefulness of birds. 
IX. Fishes. 
(a) Names of those common to the locality as far as 
can be identified. 
(b) Usefulness. 
X. Minerals. 
(a) Names of those that can be obtained. 
(b) How obtained. 
(c) Usefulness. 

XI. Recognize in manufactured products the results of 
the occupations of man. Name different occupations in 
vicinity; materials used in the work produced; power 
used. 

XII. Develop the ideas of division of labor, exchange 
use of money, gathering of people into towns. 

XIII. Consider means of transportation. 


SEconD YEAR, 


I. Devote time to getting correct conceptions basing 
the work upon ideas already gained through the percep- 
tions but which are yet inadequate. 

This work should result in notions as adequate as poss- 
ible of such things as rivers, mountains, plains, the 
ocean, great cities, regions of perpetual winter and sam- 
mer, of long continued day or night. 

Il. Interpretation of map. 

Develop ideas of area, scale, proportion. Make a plan 
of the school-room whose outline and proportion the 
child can see. 

Outline the school-yard, father’s farm, or the city block, 
showing that the map or outline represents the surface 
as a bird would see it from above. 

Locate places in their appropriate p°sitions within the 
area represented. City map. 

IIL. Introduce the globe. Teach the shape of the 
earth; the division of the earth’s surface into land and 
water; names of the grand divisions of each; compare 
the grand divisions of the globe with those drawn on a 
Mercator projection. 

IV. Interpret the symbols of the map, as rivers, cities, 
mountains, etc. 

V. Map of North America, so pointed out as to show 
its relief. Teach location of its mountains and plains. 
Show that its general outline and direction of its rivers 
depend on the location and direction of its mountains. 
Name its lakes, rivers, cities, oceans that border it, its 
great indentations and projections. 

VI. Develop idea of a political division. Teach the 
political divisions of North America. Associate the 
name with the form and location. 

VII. Review the surface and drainage of the United 
States. Teach the political divisions of the United States, 
the capital of each state, locate each capital on the map, 
and one or two important cities in the states. Use dis- 
sected maps. Develop ideas of comparative area. 

(A United States R. R. map pasted on stiff cardboard 
and cut out by state lines makes a good dissected map, 
when not convenient to obtain a better one.) 


A LESSON ON FORM. 








THIRD YEAR. 
Teacher has a box on her Gesk filled with triangles, of different 
sizes and shapes, different size squares and circles, cut out of 
pasteboard.} 
T. Charlie may get something from this box. Who 
will tell what it is? 
Grace. It is a square. 
T. Fred may describe it. 
F. The square has four corners, like the corners of a 
book, and four sides. 
T. Who knows another name for “corner”? Here it 
ison the board. The teacher writes ‘‘ angle” on black- 
board, and asks different ones to pronounce it, and one 
pupil to use itin a sentence. You may each of you get 
a square from this box. 
The children do so. 
T. Find something in the room that has an angle like 
this, Joe. 
Joe. The desk. 
T. Mary. 


T. Susie, 

Susie. The door. 

T. Fred. 

Fred, My slate has an angle. 

T. And my box has many angles. Where did we find 
this angle, Willie ? 

W. On the paper square. 

T. How many are there on a square? 

W. Four. 

T. Are they alike? 

Fred. Mine are all alike ; I measured them. 

T. Let us call this kind of angle a square angle. Take 
a good look at your square, and then draw a square on 
your slate and write this story neatly on the other side. 
The teacher writes ‘‘square angle,” “‘square,” and 
‘‘angle” on the board, and then this sentence: ‘‘ The 
red book has square angles.” H. 8. K. 





THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL ON THE HUMAN 
SYSTEM, AND THE METHOD OF TEACH- 
ING THEM. 


By Pror. A. C. Boypen, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A series of lessons should include: 1. The Origin of 
Alcohol. 2. Its Properties and Uses. 3. Its Effects on 
the Human Body. 4. The Duties Arising from These 
Facts. The preparation for them should be made in the 
lower grades by lessons on the parts of the human body, 
their use, and proper care, also by lessons on the differ- 
ent systems of the body and their care. 
I. Origin of Alcohol, Experiments with molasses, 
yeast, and apple juice exposed to the air, show that fer- 
ments in the air change sugars to alcohol, and then 
the change goes on to the acid stage, unless stopped. 
Experiment of distilling any fermented liquor will 
show that distilled liquors are stronger than fermented 
liquors. 
Il. Properties and Uses. Experiments with alcohol, 
resin, oil, and the white of an egg show that alcohol is a 
transparent liquid,—odorous,—has biting taste,—is vol- 
atile. It dissolves many resinous substances—and 
mixes with most oils. It is inflammable— great affinity 
for oxygen. It coagulates albumen—attraction for 
water. Uses: (Resulting from these properties.) Exter- 
nal application to allay inflamation. Alcohol lamps for 
heating purposes. A solvent for gums in preparing var- 
nishes. In preparation of perfumery, medicine, etc. 
Preservation of museum specimens. 
Ill. Effects on the Body. (a) Alcohol impairs diges- 
tion. Experiments with alcohol on membrane of the 
mouth, on meat, on albumen, on pepsin. A small 
amount of alcohol will cause a profuse flow of the gas- 
tric juice, and passes very rapidly into the blood. A 
larger amount inflames and irritates the lining mem- 
brane of the stomach. A continued use weakens the 
quality of the gastric juice by the unusual and irregular 
flow, also impoverishes the blood from which it comes. 
It irritates the constantly inflamed membrane of the 
stomach leading to an ulcerous condition and chronic 
inflamation. It tends to harden the food and coagulate 
the pepsin, thus retarding digestion. Continued use 
tends to chronic indigestion and to the intensifying of 
any diseases of the digestive system. 
(b) Alcohol absorbs the water of the system. Exper- 
iments with albumen, etc. Alcohol not only absorbs 
water from the albumen which it coagulates, but the 
whole system floods it with water to dilute it and render 
it less harmful. Hence alcohol absorbs the water of the 
saliva, of the gastric juice, of the blood, of the tissues, 
and of all the secretions. This soon results in a craving 
for fluid to supply the body, really a “‘ thirst” for water 
requiring time for its absorption throughout the system. 
(c) Alcohol destroys the blood corpuscles. Experi- 
ments with beef blood and human blood. Alcohol at 
once enters the blood, dissolves the coloring matter and 
coagulates the albumen of the corpuscles—hence the 
bleed partially fails in its work of carrying new matter 
to the tissues, and in eliminating the waste matter. The 
result is a clogging of the system with effete matter, 
poisoning of the blood. 
(@ Alcohol paralyzes nerve matter (a narcotic.) Ex- 
periments on the live nerve in the leg of an etherized 


of the nerves of the tissues and brain ; this causes an extra 


poison from the system, manifested by the “‘ animated 


nerves controlling the muscular walls of the capillaries 
weakens their elasticity, at the same time the heart in- 
creases its action, hence the blood tends to remain near 

the surface, and an extra radiation of heat takes place, 

a second reason for the lower temperature of the body. 

Increase the dose and the paralysis of the brain in- 

creases in this organ, first, of the delicate nerve matter 

of the superior brain (cerebellum), blunting the highest 

functions—reverence, modesty, love, etc., its reflex ac- 

tion is the loss of control of the connecting nerves, thus 

moral power fails, and the lower nature is supreme ; 

second, the part of the brain controlling voluntary mo- 

tion is paralyzed, at the same time the nerves of senga- 

tion are paralyzed, resulting in an insensibility to pain 

and injury ; this goes on till a person is “ dead drunk ;” 
third, the last part of the nervous system affected is that 
which controls the involuntary actions, breathing, etc.; 
this paralysis causes death. 

Continued use leads to a degeneracy of nerve matter 
and tissue by the constant paralysis and repair, because 
the structure of the nerve matter is changed, hence 
“* disorders occasioned by the strain imposed on the sys- 
tem, diseases traceable to the general degeneration of 
the system, and diseases which might otherwise be 
averted or resisted,” finally the insatiable demand for 
alcohol, diseases of the nerves, delirium, and death. 

IV. Method Suggested. Experiments have been per- 
formed on substances found in the human body, or on 
those similar to them; observations and inferences made 
from these, and applications made to the human system. 
This kind of work may be followed by the use of a good 
book, if desired. 

V. Spirit of the Teaching. Teach carefully, discrimi- 
natingly ; teach scientifically; teach impressively ; 
teach for the sake of developing right habits and good 
character. 


° 


STEPS IN ARITHMETIC. 








By Martua R. Orne, Lynn, Mass. 


Giving steps in arithmetical soulutions is an excellent 
method for impressing operations upon the minds of pu- 
pils. 

Thus, in the addition of fractions, after preparing the 
class to reduce fractions to lowest terms, find the least 
common nuultiple of given denominators ; and to change 
to similar fractions rapidly, the following steps should 
be written in some conspicuous place on the board : 

Steps for the Addition of Fractions : 

1. Reduce the given fractions to lowest terms. 

2. Find the least common multiple of the denominators. 

8. Change to similar fractions. 

4. Add the numerators. 

5. Change results to a whole or mixed number. 

6. Reduce fractional part of answer to lowest terms. 

An example being then placed on the board, six pupils 
may each take one of the steps given, as follows : 

Example : 5-6 + 4-8 +- 3-4 +- 2-3 =? 

Recitation— 

1. John. All the fractions except 4-8 are in their lowest 
terms, (Changes 4-8 to 1-2.) 

2. Chas. The least common multiple of 6, 2, 4, and 8 
is 12. (Writes: l. c. m. or l. ¢. d. equals 12). 

8. Ethel. The third step is to change to similar frac- 
tions. (Writes and recites, arranging in this order for 
convenience). 

Five-sixths equals ten-twelfths ; one-haif equals six- 
twelfths, etc. 


5 1 8 2 
6 2 4 3 
10 6 YW 8 
12 12 12 12 


4. Clarence. The fractions added equal 33-12. 

5. Maud. Thirty-three twelfths is an improper frac- 
tion. It equals 2 and 9-12. 

6. Grace. The fraction 912 is equal to 84. The 
answer is 2 and 3-4. 

Problems may be taken in a similar manner ; thus, in 
the following problem ; 

After 1-4 of the pupils of a school have left, and 2-3 
have been promoted, what part remains? 

Mary. In this problem two operations are to be per- 


frog. A small dose of alcohol causes incipient paralysis | formed—addition and subtraction. 


Morrill, The first step is, add 1-4 and 2-8 to find how 


activity for the purpose of diluting and expelling the | many pupils are gone from the school. 


Allen. The second step is, subtract the result from the 


appearance, the throbbing of the arteries, the flush of | whole number to find how many or what part remain. 
the face, and the sparkle of the eye.” This paralysis 
also numbs any feelings of pain, apparent benefits| large class than this. 
arising from previous paralysis. The paralysis of the 


I know of no better plan for keeping the attention ofa 


Children like details. 








Mary. The window has an angle like this. 
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READING CIRCLES. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 





WHAT BECOMES OF OLD SCHOOL BOOKS ? 





In a recent conversation with an agent of a large 
school-book firm we asked him: ‘‘ What becomes of old 
school books that are exchanged for new ones?” In re 
ply he said: ‘‘ Old school books? They go to the paper 
mills for pulp. We have sent tons of them there during 


the last few years, gathered in this city. You ought to 
see the way they come in. The First readers are pretty 
near pulp when we get hold of them. In some cases it 
is impossible to tell whether they are First readers or 
basswood chips that have been soaked. All of the print- 
ing on the outside of the covers has been scuffed off, the 
fly-leaves and some of the others are torn out, the bind- 
ing is chewed up, the pages are indescribably dirty and 
full of the queerest lot of marks you ever saw. Pennies 
made by rubbing are on nearly every leaf. Sometimes a 
2-cent piece has been used, but rarely a nickel or a dime. 
The pictures are enough to make a horse laugh—men 
and women with panels for bodies and set upon pegs, 
animals resembling carpenters’ horses, houses of exceed- 
ingly composite architecture, and locomotives and cars 
that look as if they had just come out of a bad wreck. 
These are the books that the little fellows chew and 
finger, and lose in the mud, and leave out in the rain, 
and batter each other over the head with. I often catch 
myself wondering which of these used-up little books 
started on the road to learning our future mayors, gov- 
ernors, great_lawyers, and editors. 

** Second readers are almost as bad. They are not chewed 
up quite so much, and asa rule the leaves are not torn 
out in such reckless profusion, showing a bit of change 
from the baby tendency to put everything in the mouth 
that can be got there and to destroy everything else. I 
have noticed that it is in the Second readers that the 
practice of filling up the o’s with pencil marks begins and 
that the pictures have a little more resemblance to the 
objects they are intended to represent. ‘Johnnie Smith, 
his book,’ is a common inscription along here in the 
handwriting of the parents or teachers, but ‘Johnny 
Smith’s Reader’ can be found printed or scrawled in a 
dozen places. 

“The Third readers are in a fair state of preservation, 
as school books go. Here the pictures and names of 
girls begin to appear on the fly leaves or inside of the 
covers, and some sentimental passages are underscored 
with pencil. The fac-similes of coin run through the 
whole series, however, and I guess the love of money is 
about the earliest, strongest, and longest-staying passion 
the human race develops. At least, that is what the 
sghool books show. 

*‘In the Fourth readers, as a rule, we first catch sight 
of poetical quotations scribbled on the margin, these be- 
ing sometimes attempts at original versification, bringing 
in the names of Mary, Emma, Sade, Laura, Nettie, or 
some other girl. Here and there are the remnants of 
conversations carried on by pencil and fearfully and 
completely scratched out. There is romance there. Here 
also the rage for writing one’s own name, which began 
in the Third reader, is found working havoc with the 
white spaces on the fly leaves. The books used by boys 
can be quickly distinguished from those used by girls. 
The latter are generally better preserved as to binding, 
and the pages are not so dirty, but there is more scribb- 
ling, especially of the conversational character. Names 
and other words in the text are more often changed by 


scratching out or altering letters, too. In these books 
one could almost follow the styles in female wear by a 
close examination of the pictures on the fly leaves and 
margins. ‘George,’ ‘Charley,’ ‘Harry,’ etc., scribbled 
bere and there, tell of the little love affairs among the 
fourteen-year-olds.” 





WE have been asked to give directions for organizing 
a teachers’ reading circle. 
1. Find at least six or eight teachers who are willing 
res vag fe a thoughtful book on education thirt: y minutes 
taking notes while they read, and who are 
a alee to pledge themselves to spend three hours 
ah two weeks in meeting the oon of the circle 
for conversation and mutual assistan 
2. Select one good book, and stick to it. Others may 
be consulted, but one book read long enough to be 
thoroughly mastered is worth a pom thousand 
ey over. ie . 
t nothing, except the most dire necessity, keep 
the members from the mee ” 
4. Elect few officers. Adopt no constitution or by- 
ont Follow the rules of politeness. 
5. Let no time be lost in profitless discussion 
6. Each member should talk, if only to ask questions. 
7. When the book is mastered request some sensible 
person to conduct an examination. will clinch the 
nail of knowledge. 


READING CIRCLES SHOULD BE PROFESSIONAL. 


By H. H. Spayp, MINERSVILLE, Pa. 


Those who have given most time and thought to this 
subject are divided as to whether the course of reading 
should be professional or whether it should be only partly 
professional. At the earliest mention of teachers’ read- 
ing circles to Prof. Payne, he was strongly of the opinion 
that the course should be strictly professional; but at the 
Saratoga meetings last summer, he advocated a course 
partly professional and partly literary, or general. In the 
two meetings we attended at Saratoga, probably the 
majority of the directors of state reading circles were in 
favor of mixed courses of reading. Nearly all the state 
circles are organized on this plan. One of the latest or- 
ganizations, and one that is destined to have a large 
membership on account of its connection with the well 
known Chautauqua University, is also organized with a 
general course besides the strictly professional. 

Notwithstanding the array of talent and prestige on 
the side of a mixed course, we shall advocate a strictly 
professional course. It seems to us more than likely that 
before many years, all the teachers’ reading circles wil] 
be constructed on strictly professional studies. The 
schools can and do give instruction in general history, 
physiology, etc., hence there is no necessity to place 
these branches in a teachers’ reading circle. These are 
subjects that belong to a general literary course, and 
there is no occasion whatever for the teachers to make 
provision in that line of reading, because ample pro- 
vision already exists for all who wish to pursue a course 
of general reading. 


SHALL THERE BE COUNTY, STATE, OR NATIONAL 
UNIFORMITY. 

We have to-day all these organizations, besides some 
that include sections of our country like the New En- 
gland Teachers’ Reading Circle. It is doubtful whether 
outside of Pennsylvania independent organizations exist. 
Which of these three methods of organization can do the 
greatest amount of good to the greatest number of teach- 
ers? This should be our guide in determining the kind 
of organization for any state. We think that a state 
organization with branches in the different counties and 
school districts will be most efficient. Experience will 
probably show ere long, if it has not already done so, 
that in none but the largest counties will there be 
enough teachers enrolled to give the movement an esprit 
de corps that is so essential to the success of such move- 
ments. The national circles are so general and com- 
prehensive that many would probably be deterred from 
undertaking a course of reading under their guidance. 
They would, however, avail themselves of the opportun- 
ity afforded by a state teachers’ reading circle with 
local circles. Sufficient standing could be given to a 
state circle to enlist the interest of some who would not 
join a county circle. 


THE COURSE OF READING; PARTLY SPECIFIC, PARTLY 
OPTIONAL. 


The tendency is towards electicism. While I would 
not advocate a single book only, on any one topic, I 
should be exceedingly slow in endorsing a course that 
recommends nearly all the well-known books on the sub- 
ject of teaching published in this country and in En- 
gland, as is the case in one of the national circles. This 
course includes twelve books on the principles of edu- 
cation, twelve on methods of education, five on general 
history, three Chautauqua text-books, six Socratic Leaf- 
lets, and recommends the Chautauquan to be read by its 
members. Now, for a beginner to select from this for- 
midable array, is almost a hopeless task. 

The books on any one of these topics are not of the 
same value, but how can the teacher know which one 
to select out of the twelve, unless some one inform him 
of the value of some of these. If we bear in mind that 
the aim of the reading circle is to reach especially those 
who cannot help themselves, we shall arrive at a just es- 
timate of what to suggest and how much; hence we 
would say, designate one or two books as compulsory and 
then give a list of optional books, indicating their value 
as nearly as can be done, for the guidance of the reader. 
The course of reading should be easy enough for the 
young beginner and comprehensive enough for the most 
proficient and advanced. 
Nors.—This is a part of a valuable paper recently read before 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at its recent meeting 
at Allentown. It contains so many valuable hints we give this 





part of it entire, 


THE PUZZLED BIRD-BEAST, 
For Recitation. 





I've a hole in the eaves of the house, 
And I lie there and play mouse 
Till the day is almost gone ; 
And then I slip out and fly,— 
A bird in the evening sky,— 
And creep in my hole at dawn. 


Because my feathers are fur, 
And my wings are of “ gossamer,” 
And I cannot twitter a note, 
Some think it is quite absurd 
That I should pass for a bird, 
No matter how well I float ! 


The boy shouts : *‘ Here’ a bat ! 

Ho, bat, come under my hat !” 
He tosses it up, and I come; 

Then he bangs me with a pole, 

And I wish I was back in my hole, 
And that boys were blind and dumb ! 


Then Puss comes out of the house, 

‘*Ho-ho!” she says; ‘it’s a mouse !” 
And I show her my teeth, how nice!” 

She stops, she spits, she stares, 

You could half believe she swears, 
**Oh, my ! I’m shy of such mice!” 


Ah! what is the use of my wings? 
The birds disown such things, 

‘No feathers? Oh, what asham!” 
And where is the use of my fur? 
The mice will never concur. 

Oh, I wish I knew what I am! 

Gro. 8. BURLEIGH. 
Our Little Ones. 





STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 
To be read before the whole room. 


I. 

Two gentlemen were out shooting on a very hot day. 
They had with them a fine retriever dog. Towards the 
middle of the day they rested, and then went away 
leaving their hats at the place where they had been sit- 
ting. In a short time they sent the dog back for the 
hats. They were too big to carry together, and forsome 
time the dog seemed puzzled what to do. At last with 
its paw it pushed one hat inside the other, and then, 
taking up the two, trotted off to its master. On reach- 
ing him it laid down its burden and wagged its tail, evi- 
dently expecting to be praised for its cleverness, 

Il. 
THE BLIND MAN AND THE LAME MAN, 

A blind man met a lame man in a very bad piece of 
road, and asked to be helped out of it. 

‘* How can I help you,” said the lame man, “since I 
can scarcely drag myself along. I am lame, and you 
look very strong.” 
‘-T am strong,” said the blind man, “I could go if I 
could only see my way.” 
‘‘Oh, then, we may help one another,” said the lame 
man. “If you will take me on your shoulders I will be 
eyes for you and you can be feet for me,” 
** With all my heart,” said the blind man. So taking 
the lame man on his shoulders they traveled onward 
safely and pleasantly. 
Ii. 

A RUSSIAN FABLE. 
Once upon a time the elephant was a great favorite 
with the lion. All the beasts in the forest began to talk 
about it and wonder what reason the lion had for tak- 
ing such a fancy to the elephant. - “‘It is no beauty ; it 
is not amusing; and it has no manners,” they said to 
each other. 
“If it had such a bushy tail as mine,” said the fox, 
**it would not beso strange.” 
“Or if it had such claws as mine,” said the bear. 
** But it has no claws at all.” 
* Perhaps it is the tusks, which the lion has mistaken 
for horns,” said the ox. 
“Is it possible,” said the donkey, shaking its ears 
‘that you don’t know why the elephant is so well 
liked?” Whyl have known all the time, It is because 





it has such long ears,” 
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IV. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT BEAR. 

Callisto, a Greek maiden, was so beautiful and attrac- 
tive that the goddess Juno became jealous of her and 
changed her into a bear. Down fell poor Callisto on her 
hands and knees; she tried to reach out her arms for 
mercy—they were already covered with black hair; her 
hands grew round and became armed with crooked 
claws; her pretty mouth turned into a pair of horrid 
jaws; and whenever she attempted to use her voice she 
could only utter a deep growl. She was afraid to stay 
in the woods with the wild beasts, although she was a 
wild beast herself. And she was afraid of the hunters. 
One day she saw a hunter approaching her and behold 
when he came near, it was her own son, grown to be a 
man. As she hastened towards him he raised his hunt- 
ing spear, and in a moment would have pierced her with 
it. But Jupiter snatched them both away and placed 
them in the heavens. There they yet remain, the Great 
Bear and the Little Bear. 





A PICTURE STORY. 
These pictures can easily be drawn on the board. 











What is the boy at the left of this picture doing? 
What time of the day is:t? 

Why does he wish to get his lesson ? 

What kind of a book is he studying? 

At what time should he leave it and go to bed? 
Why? 

What is the other boy doing? 

Why bas he thrown his book on the floor? 

Tell a story about these two boys. 


THE HONEY-BEE. 
Suitable for a general lesson for children between five and six. 








Articles for illustration:—A good picture of bees and 
hives, some honey, honeycomb, and wax. 

General Plan of Lesson.—I. Introduction. II. What 
the Bee is like. Il]. How the Bee works. IV. How 
the Bee changes, - 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


To-day, our lesson will tell us about one of the busiest 
of all creatures. A tiny insect that flies about in the 
bright warm summer-time. Though it is small, it is very 
useful to us, for it gives us something we like toeat. Can 
anyone tell me its name? Where have you seen the bee? 
In the gardens and in the fields. What was it doing? 
Flying from flower to flower. Yes, and if you watch it, 
you will see it is working all the time. Why does it 
light upon so many flowers? It is gathering honey from 
the flowers. Now it flies straight up in the air and out 
of sight. Where has it gone? Its home is called a hive, 
(Show picture.) Who has seen a real hive? What a 
busy, pleasant sight!! Some bees coming in, others go- 
ing out, all working. Even if we did not see the hive 
we should know we were near one. Why? By the 
humming of the bees. We will now find out 


Il,—Waat THE BEE IS LIKE. 

(Show large picture or sketch of one.) By looking at 
the picture, we see that the bee is divided into three 
parts. Name them, In the front is the head; in the 
middle, the chest; and at the back is the trunk. All 
creatures that are so divided are called insects. What 
was the silkworm? Can you name other insects? The 
spider, fly, butterfly, and moth, are all called insects, 
they are so divided, 


a 


1. Taz Heap.—On the head are two large, bright 
eyes; two horns or feelers standing straight up, one on 
each side; the mouth with the two jaws and small, sharp, 
saw-like teeth; the long tongue, which the bee can roll up 
and stretch quickly out at will. 

A very thin neck joins the head to 

2. Tae CHest, which is hard and horny in parts, in 
other places covered with short, thick hairs. Out of the 
chest grow four very thin and delicate wings. How 
many op each side ? 

Let us count the legs. Six. How many more than we 
have? The legs are covered with hairs—the hinder ones 
have broad joints, on each of which isa kind of pocket 
or basket formed by a rim or fringe of strong hairs Each 
leg has two claws at the end. 

8. THe TruNK.—This part is divided into six flat, 
smooth rings, which move easily over each other, or 
stretch out, as the bee likes. On the last ring is the sting, 
which is very hard, and enters the flesh like a sharp- 
peinted needle. The pain this small sting makes is very 
great, because the bee poisons the wound. What other 
insects have stings? Wasps and some kinds of flies. 
We must be careful not to make a bee angry by driving 








it off a flower or chasing it. Bees seldom sting unless 
they are angry. If one should 
settle upon us, we must keep very 
still, and it will soun fly away. 

What color is the bee? 

What have we learned about 
the bee? It is an insect, and its 
body is divided into three parts 
—the head, the chest, and the 
trunk. It has two eyes, two 
horns, a very long tongue, four 
wings, six legs, and a very sharp 
sting. 

We will now learn 


IIl,—How TwE BEE WORKS. 


When do we see the bee? In 
the pleasant summer-time, when 
the flowers are in bloom. What 
is iss work? To gather honey 
from the flowers. How does it 
do this? It lights upon a flower, 
and, holding on by its httle sharp 
claws, it pushes its head right into the flower. With 
its long tongue it searches all over the flower for 
something. What does it want to find? In the flower 
is a tiny drop of sweet honey, and this is what the bee 
wants. What does it do with the drop of honey? It 
swallows it into a bag in its stomach called the honey- 
bag. When the honey-bag is full the bee flies home to 
its hive, and empties it into the cells of the honeycomb. 
(Show a piece of honeycomb, and describe the ‘hin walls 
of wax, the tiny six-sided holes in which the honey 13 
placed.) Who make the honeycomb? The bees make 
it. What is it made of? Itis made of waz, which 
comes out between the rings on the bees’ trunks, just as 
the wax doesin our ears. Who has heard of bees’-wax? 
What is it used for? Mother uses it for cleaning the 
furniture ; shoemakers use it ; itis also used for making 
candles, and in many ways. 

Why do the bees work so hard all through the sum- 
mer? Because they want to store up the honey for the 
cold winter, when it is too cold for flowers to bloom, or 
for them to leave the hive. Does the bee gather any- 
thing besides honey ? Yes; when it is sucking the sweet 
juice out of the flowers it very often gets covered with 
tiny grains of golden dust off the inside of the flowers. 
This dust the bee brushes off its coat with its legs, and 
puts it into the baskets on its hind legs. It is mixed 
with honey to make food for the young ones. 


What does the bee gather? How is the bee useful to 
us? 
IV.—How THE BEE CHANGES. 


The bee was not always the busy insect we have been 
learning about. It changes many times, like the silk- 
worm and butterfly do. It was (i) an egg laid OS tee 
in one of the cells of the honeycomb. Some do 
pene Soret @ toner dork car —— in a few days 
change into worms, cali or ae ym 
which are fed by bees Gaand aase bees. What 
say the youngones eat? (Honey and 
These grubs eat much 





does not eat, but spins for itself a silken lining to its 
cell, and changes into a dead-looking thing called (3) 
TT All say that hard word as I ite it on the 
For some days the chrysalis lies quite still and 
seems dead, but it is not. aan = dead-looking 
pine Sane Ste (8 otkly Se. ving wings, legs, 
horns, a , 
ere cars fons Ganhenanentemanes? How many 
SS rar how ote rere we 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





The Pope has been dangerously ill. 

Two young men, to obtain a reputation for foolhardiness, went 
safely through the whirlpool jand rapids in Niagara River. in a 
barrel. 


The Senate, before its adjournment, passed a bill to establish a 
forest reservation in Northern Montana. The object of this is the 
protection of the agricultural lands in the valleys from the alter- 
nating flood and drought which the destruction of forests seems 
certain to entail. Generally, business enterprise ought to be per- 
mitted to mark out its own course, untrammeled by government 
restrictions. But in this case the public is not protecting a pri- 
vate business, it is protecting itself. The destruction of forests 
is looked upon as an evil, not because it makes wood cheaper, 
but because it makes harvests uncertain and insecure 


One of the most unfortunate pieces of legislation that Congress 
ever passed was the Tenure of (Office act of 1820. Before that 
time Government employees had practically held during good 
behavior. This act provided that their terms of office should ex- 
pire every four years. 


The Senate, after a prolonged debate, decided to reduce the 
oleomargarine tax from five cents to two cents per pound, At 
first the House Committee on Agriculture decided to report un- 
favorably upon the Senate amendments, but the dairy associa- 
tions sent in word that they preferred a two-cent protection to 
none. The House Committee therefore decided it best to concur 
in the action of the Senate, and the bill as amended was passed by 
a large majority. 

The discussion over the expulsionof the Orleans Princes con- 
tinues to be vehement among certain classes of Frenchmen. 
And it must be confessed that, if the first act of expulsion antag- 
onized the feeling of the friends of French Republicanism in 
other countries, the later acts have rather aggravated than modi- 
fled this feeling. 

The state « f affairs in Denmark becomes more and more com- 
plicated and threatening. The Premier, Estrup, hardly pretends 
to pay any attention to the constitution, but deliberately nullifies 
it as it suits his convenience. In the face of the absolutism wich 
he has established the press is dumb, for the very good rease> 
that, whenever it ventures to criticise, the daring editor is imme- 
diately removed from his sanctum to the nearest jail. 

There has been terrible rioting and loss of life in Belfast, [re- 
land. 

Another Mexican “* revolution” has broken out in the state of 
Tamaulipas. 

There has been rioting in Marseilles, France. 


The Vermont Prohibitionists have nominated President H. N. 
Zeley, of Middlebury College, for Governor. 

The contract for the New York subway system for telegraphic 
wires has been signed. 

In Italy many new cases of cholera are reported. 

The Massachusetts Knights of Labor-have voted to sustain Mr. 
Powderly’s policy. 

A New York newsboy, bootblack, and pedestrian, Steven 
Brodie, recently jumped from the Brooklyn Bridge without in- 
jury. 

In Labrador and Newfoundland there is great suffering from 
famine. Owing to the ice not breaking up and the small catch of 
fish, hundreds of people are starving to death 

The charges of Sergeant Connell, alleging that the Greeley ex _ 
pedition was mismanaged, that Greely stole food, etc., etc., are 
emphatically denied by other members of the expedition. 

William Morris, the English poet and Socialist, was fined one 
shilling last week for “ obstructing travel"’ by making a social- 
istic speech. 

America’s largest library is to have the finest library building 
on this continent. This was what Congress substantially said 
when it passed the Library bill. Though the bill carried an ap- 
propriation of only a million dollars, yet it provided that this 
should be allotted to purchasing the ground and commencing the 
building, the total cost of which is estimated at $3,023,000. When 
completed it will have room for 3,000,000 volumes; the present 
collection exceeds 500,000 volumes. 

Apropos of the expulsion of the French princes, a lover of sta- 

tistics has drawn up a list of the monarchs who have come to an 
untimely or ynominious end. According to this authority, the 
world has had 2,550 kings or emperors, who have reigned over 
seventy-four peoples. Of these 300 were overthrown, 64 were 
forced to abdicate, 28 committed suicide, 23 became mad or im- 
becile, 100 were killed in battle, 123 were captured by the enemy, 
25 were tortured to death, 151 were assassinated, and 108 were 
executed. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, indeed. 
The buffalo is nearly extinct in this country. There is said to 
be a small herd of from eight to twelve buffaloes ‘ir. southwestern 
Dakota. This region is a vast, level, treeless prairie, utterly 
destitute of wood, and an attempt to find these few would be 
hopeless. Skins of buffalo heads are now valued by taxidermists 
n Dakota at fifty dollars each. 


Mr. Tripen’s will, after providing for the support of several of 
his relatives during their life time, bequeaths the bulk of his 
property for a free public library and reading-room in New Le- 
banon, and another free library and reading-room in Yonkers. 
Mr. Tilden further suggested that a good free library, to cost 
probably $3,000,000, be estublished in New York. If, however, 
the trustees decide not to establish the library they may use the 
money for any other charitable or educational institution they 
may prefer. 

There has been serious rioting in Belfast. Much feeling is dis- 
played, and the situation is regarded as decidedly unsettled, 
There ace now 5,500 extra military and police quartered in the 
city, and other reinforcements are on the way. Fifty rioters have 
been sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging from one 
month to six months. Martial law has been proclaimed. 


Matthew Arnold's son is said to have set to music some of hig 





father’s poems, and will presently publish them, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ARKANSAS. 

Institutes have been appointed at the following places,and begap 
Aug. 16: Jonesboro, Batesville, Bentonville, Conway, Nashville, 
Van Buren, Montic llo, Camden, and Lanoke; to begin on the 
23: Magnolia, Pocahontas, Evening Shade, Huntsville, Clinton, 
Dallas, Prescott, DeWitt, Paris, and Arkadelphia. 


COLORADO. 


The principal-elect at La Junta is Prof. Magee, last year prin- 
cipal at Saguache. A Mr. Hart takes the intermediate room, and 
Miss Norton will retain the primary department. Miss Purcell 
is the new principal at Bald Mountain. J. H. Voorhis, principal 
of the Fifth Ward, Hamilton, Ohio, will teach in Taylorville the 
coming year and await a favorable opening. 

We har intimations that ex-Pres. Sewall, of the state univer- 
sity, will seek the nomination to the state superintendency at the 
Republican convention. If he goes into the field he will make it 
lively for the “ boys;’’ if nominated he will make a strong can- 
didate ; if elected he will make a useful officer. It is greatly to 
be hoped that the the doctor in retiring from the university will 
not retire from the educational work of the state. His services 
are entirely too valuable. 

Dr. Wegener is the superintendent of West Denver schools; 
also president of the 8. T. A. He is a devoted student. His spe 
cialty is microscopy. The doctor is in Boston pursuing technical 
lines of work with bis favorite instrument. 

Supt. D. C. DupLey, of the Mute and Blind Institute is seeking 
to “ enlist the co-operation of every teacher in Colorado in gath- 
ering into the institute every mute or blind child in the state.” 
This worthy institution is now under exeellent management, and 
these unfortunate children sbould be sent there for instruction. 
Teachers may safely recommend the institution as now con- 
ducted. 

A year ago Prof. Short, of the University of Denver, resigned 
his professorship of natural science in order to perfect his elec- 
tric street railway system. His invention has proved a complete 
success. Three-quarters of a mile are now in satisfactory opera- 
tion. Thus a Colorado teacher has achieved a distinguished 
honor and a fortune. 

Gunnison schools are planning for a prosperous session, if we 
may judge from the character of the teachers being employed. 
Miss Fannie Cuoningham, of Golden; and Mrs. M. L. Bailey, of 
Pueblo, are on the list. Good appointments. 

Pror. Brinker, of Brinker Institute, Denver, retired from 
educational work a few years since. The fine building has been 
unoccupied since that time. It is now announced that A. E. Shel- 
ton, a teacher in the New York night schools, has rented the 
property, and will conduct a grammar and home boarding school. 

F. E. [RwIn is the real founder of the La Junta schools. After 
several years of indefatigable service, he retires for the present 
and goes into the real estate business, 

South Pueblo. 





F. B. Gav. 
ILLINOIS, 

A Bayutss, of Sterling, has sold out bis interest in the Sterling 
Standard, and dons again the robe of a schoolmaster, taking his 
old position in the Second Ward of Sterling.—One of the many 
pleasing features of the Iroquois County institute, was the fact 
that the lives of prominent men were studied. Music was empha- 
sized and enjoyed by all. 

INDIANA. 


The Scott Co, normal, which opened July 19, at Scottsburgh, 
will close Aug. 27. It is under the management of Supt. W. M. 
Whitson of Austin, Prof. W. D. Chambers of the Terre Haute 
Normal School, and Mr. J. F. Ervin of the Salem High School. 


The following institutes have been appointed: August 23, Ben- 
ton county, Fowler, Benj. F. Johnson, conductor; Boone county, 
Lebanon, H. M. La Follette; Carroll county, Delphi, J. L. John- 
son; Cass county, Logansport, D. D. Fickle; Clay county, Ce”- 
ter Point, M.8. Wilkipson; Daviess county, Washington, Sam- 
uel B. Boyd; Fulton county, Rochester, F. D Haimbaugh; Hun’‘- 
ington county, Huntington, A. D. Mohler; Marion ceunty, 
Indianopolis, W. B. Flick; Miamicoun y, Peru, A. J. Dipboye; 
Montgomery county, Crawfordsville, J. G. Overton; Morgan 
county, Martinsville, Jas. M. Henry ; Owen county, Spencer, W. 
8. Williams; Randolph county, Winchester, H. W. Bowers; 
Washington county, Salem, W. C. Snyder; Union county, Liber- 
ty, Clarence W. Osborne. August 30, Adams county, Decatur, 
John F. Snow; Allen county, Ft. Wayne, Geo. F. Felts; Black- 
ford county, Hartford City. Lewis Willman; Dearborn county, 
Lawrenceburg, H. B. Hill; Dekalb county, Auburn, C. M. Merica; 
Franklin county, Brookville, A. M. Crecraft; Greene county, 
Bloomfield, J. 8S. Oxg; Hancock county, Greenfield, Wm. H. 
Glasscock; Jasper county, Rensselaer, D. M. Nelson; Knox 
county, Vincennes, Wm. H. Pennington; La Grange county, La 
Grange, Enoch G. Machan ; Elkhart county, Elkhart, 8. F. Spohn; 
St. Joseph county, Mishawaka, Calvin Moon; Sullivan county, 
Sullivan, Jas. A. Marlow; Wabash county, Wabash, John N. 
Myers; White county, Monticello, John Rothrock; Jefferson 
county, Madison, O. E. Arbuckle. 


The second term of the Borden Institute, at New Providence, 
will open Sept.1. The first term, which closed the 18th of June, 
proved to beadecided success. Among the facilities of the 
young institution are, a valuable library open to the students, a 
reading room, and a profitable course of lectures. The faculty 
consists of, W. W. Borden, president, lecturer on geology ; Frank 
M. Stalker, A.B., principal, grammar, classics, and didactics; 
Miss E. 8. Robinson, assistant privcipal, history, rhetoric, Eog- 
lish language and literature; J. G. Scott, mathematics and geog- 
raphy; J. F. Elsom, physics and chemistry; Mrs. F.G,. Walker, 
music—vocal and instrumental. 


IOWA. 


The Delaware Co. institute began work at Greeley, Aug. 2. 
Mr. A. G. Wilson takes charge of the work in physiology ; Mr. D. 
N. Mason, gives instruction in didactics and arithmetic; Mr, W. 
N. Hull, of penmanship, drawing, elocution, and reading; Mr. 
G. 8. Trowbridge, of language work and botany, and Miss Julia 
Scurry, of primary methods.——The Appanoose Co. Normal In- 
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stitute is being held at Centreville, Aug. 16-27, conductor 8. 8. 
Townsley.—Mr. H. H. Davidson has accepted the principalship 
of the Esterville schools for the coming year.—A re-union of 
the Alumni Association of the Eastern Iowa Normal School vas 
held at Columbus Junction, July 27. 

The Boone Co. Normal Institute began its annual session at 
Boone, Aug. 9, and will close the 27. President E. R. Eldridge, of 
the Eastern Iowa Normal School conducts the institute. assisted 
by Professors B. R. Gass, L. J, Hancock, and J. L. Cunningham, 
Mrs. A. M. Payne and Miss Ada E. Bigsby. A normal institute 
was begun at Humboldt, Humboldt Co., Aug. 2, to close the fist. 
The instructors are Mr. J. Wern!i, Mrs. Emma Shellenberger, and 
Miss Mary L. Chapman. 

The West Des Moines Training School bas passed its fourth an- 
niversary,and promises well for the future.——The Bloomfie!d 
Normal and Scientific Institute will begin its fall term Sept. 1. 
Each of its ten departments are under specially successful teach- 
ers,among whom are Prof. R. W. Ball, B.S., A.B., Mr. O, A. 
Shotts, B.S., and Miss Laura Baer, B.8. 


MICHIGAN. 


The state teachers’ institute for Shiawasse County will be held 
at Corunna, Aug. 23-27. Prof. W.H. Payne, of Ann Arbor, and 
Prof. W. A. Drake, of Hillsdale, will have charge. 


MINNESOTA. 


Institutes will be held during the latter part of August as fol- 
lows: 


DATE. County. PLACE. INSTRUCTORS. 

Aug. 23, Ramsey, White Bear, T. H. Kirk, C. W. G. 
Hyde. 

Aug. 23, ‘Rice, Northfield, J.T. McCleary, Miss 

y A. E. Hill. 

Aug. 30, Dakota, Hastings, J.T. McCleary, Miss 
M. L. Sanford. 

Aug. 30, Kandiyohi, Wilmar, Cc. W. G. Hyde, Mrs. 
E. K. Jaques. 

Aug. 30, Lac qui Parle, Dawson, T. H. Kirk, A. E. 
Hill. 


MISSOURI. 


ThejAudrian County institute is being held at Mexico, Aug. 16-27, 
with the following corps of workers: Conductor, H. M. Hamill, 
Jacksonville. Instructors—J. Kelly Pool, Centralia; B. W. Tor- 
reyson, Martinsburg; W. F. Dann, Hardin College; F. W. Houch- 
ens, Mexico bigh school; J. P. Gass, Mexico high school; W. M. 
Treloar, Synodical College, Fulton; D. A. McMillan, supt. Mexic» 
public school; H. A. Gass, school commissioner and principal 
Vandalia public school. Lecturers—J. B. Merwin, editor Amer- 
tean Journal of Education, 8t. Louis, Mo.; J. P. Blanton, presi- 
dent state normal school, Kirksville, Mo.; A. Haynes, principal 
Cooper Institute, Boonville, Mo.; H. M. Hamill, conductor, Jack- 
sonville, Lilinois. 

NEBRASKA. 

The Howard County Teachers’ Institute will hold its eighth 
annual session at St. Paul, from Aug. 23 to Sept. 3; conductor, 
Miss C. C. Covey, county superintendent; instructors, L. D. 
Davidson, George M. Whicher, and Mrs. A. C. Rowell. Evening 
Jectures will be given by Mr. George M. Whicher, Mr. L. D. David- 
son, Mr. N. E. Leach, and Hon. W. W. W. Jones. 

The following institutes opened session on Aug. 16: Boone 
County, Albion, conductor, E. A. Enright; Cuming County, 
West Point, D. C. Emley, N. E Leach, and Miss E. M. Austen; 
Dixon County, Ponca, Dayton Ward; Douglas County, Omaha, 
J. B. Bruner, Mrs. Jennie E. Keysor, Miss Mary Strong, and Max 
Randall; Franklin County, Franklin, Mrs. M. L. de Clereq, 8. E. 
Clark, Mrs. M. R. Morgan, and Miss Mary Platt; Greeley County, 
Scotia, T. J. Stoetzel, C. W. Duffield, H. L. Ganoe, and J.G. Neal; 
Hall County, Grand Island, H. A. Edwards, R. J. Barr, Miss Vina 
Watts, and W. L. Sprague; Hamilton County, Aurora, E. B. 
Barton, 8. J. Kirkwood, J. F. Conner, and W. R. Hart; Keith Co., 
Ogalaila, T. J. Clore, L. E. Brown, and Almena Parker; Madison 
County, Madison, L. B. Bohannon, 8. B. McCraken, D. A. Coop, 
and W. H. Livingston; Nance County, Fullerton, Kate D. Mc- 
Chesney ; Nemaha County, Auburn, W. Rich, Marian Lowell, E. 
J. H. Beard, Mrs. Sara Jenkins; Richardson County, Humboldt, 
L. C. Greenlee, C, F, Chamberlain, and C. F, Mininger ; York Co., 
York, E. 8. Franklin, C. E. Edwards, D. P. Nicholson. 


The Nemaha County teachers’ institute is being held at Auburn, 
Aug. 16-27. The instructors engaged are: Miss Marian Lowell, 
Mrs. Sarah Jenkins, and Prof. E.J.H. Beard. Lecturers—Chan- 
celler Irving J. Manatt, of the state university; and Dr. Farn- 
ham, of the state normal school. 

The Brown Co. Teachers’ Institute will commence its annual 
session Aug. 23, at Ainsworth, conducted by Prof. John Bland, of 
O'Neill, who will be assisted in the course of instruction by Prof. 
C. E. Holmes. Lectures will be given during the session by Mr. 
Samuel Phelps Leland of Chicago, and Prof. A. E. Clarendon of 
Fremont. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The trustees of the state normal school, recently elected Miss 
Annie Laury, a graduate of the Pottsville, N. Y., normal school 
and of Wellesley college, as first teacher, and Miss Mary A. Emer- 
son and Miss F. Stewart, assistant teachers. Ata previous meet- 
ing, Principal Rounds was re-elected, and three lady teachers 
were elected.—_—W. W. Allen, of Alton, Dartmouth ‘62, has 
been elected principal of the Rochester high schoo!.——Charles 
R.. of Middleboro, Mass., has. been elected superintendent 
of th schools at asalary of $1,500. 8. H. Baker has 
resigned as principal of the Farmington high school, and C. A. 
Strout, of Crawford, N.J., has been elected principal. He isa 
graduate of Bates College and has taught three years at Warner. 

H. H. Hanson, of Dover, a graduate of Dartmouth, ’86, has 
been elected principal of the high school at Warren, Penn.— 
Herbert E. Drake, of Bristol, Wesleyan ’86, has been engaged as 
teacher of Latin and Greek in the East Greenwich, R. I. academy. 

Ellen A. Folger, Concord, State Correspondent, 
NEVADA. 
THE STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Nevada State Teachers’ Institute, under the management 
of Supt. of Public Instruction, OC. 8. Young, was in session at 


100 teachers, besides an attendance of several hundred citizens. 
Among the institute instructors were Col. and Mrs. Francis W. 
Parker, of Normal Park, Til.; Principal O. 8. Wescott, of the 
high school, Chicago; C. C. Dodge, E. A. Barnes, F. M. McRay, C- 
8. Bartholf, and W. E. Bartholf, Chicago school priucipals; A. L. 
Tucker, of Dr. Belfield’s manual training school, Chicago; Supt. 
of Public Instruction of California, Wm. T. Welcker; Miss 
Florence Kollock, chaplain of Col. Parker’s school also rendered 
assistance. There was also displayed considerable Nevada talent. 
Ex-U. 8. S-nator W. M. Stewart gave an admirable evening ad- 
dress on “ The General Education of the Masses.”” Col. and Mrs. 
Parker did excellent service for the cauce of education in Nevada. 
The several Chicago educators also rendered valuable aid. It is 
conceded that no other institute ever held on the Pacific Coast 
carried with it such enthusiasm or was so instructive. This 
institute has awakened an interest in progressive education, un- 
precedented in the history of the silver state. 

On July 31, the foregoing and others, had an excursion to the 
Comstock lode at Virginia City—all visiting the 3,200 ft. level of 
the Chollar mine. Mrs. Parker gave several recitations to the 
miners at work on this level, and our “Chicago choir” sang 
songs forthem It was a jolly crowd of educators, and the nov- 
elty of this mining trip will never be forgotten by Nevada's 
guests. In the evening of the 31. this party went to Carson City, 
where was held one session of the state institute. Col. Parker 
addressed a large and appreciative audience on “* Manual Train- 
ing ;"’ Mrs. Parker talked on “ The New Education ;” also in reci- 
tations delighting the audience with her elocutionary powers. 

Prof. A. L. Tucker is to have charge of the industrial depart- 
ment for boys at the State Orphans’ Home, at Carson, and Mrs. 
A. R. Joy, of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Xenia, Ohio, has 
recently arrived to take charge of the industrial department for 
the girls. A two-story industrial building has just been erected 
at the Home and is nuw being equipped. 

It is expected that within a week or two R. W. Stevenson, Supt. 
of Schools, of Columbus, Ohio, will address the Nevada teachers 
at Virginia City. 

NEW YORK. 

A contribution from the pen of C. W. Hagar of this office, re- 
garding the summer school at Round Lake, under the direction 
of Dr. J. H. Worman, was received by us too late for insertion in 
the issue of the JouRNAL for which it was intended (July 31). 
Mr. Hager spent a delightful week at Round Lake, during the 
session of this school, and devoted much time to visiting the 
different depar:ments. He speaks in terms of great praise of the 
practical instruction giyen, and of the able management under 
which it was conducted. Dr. Worman, who, by the way is a 
power in himself, had drawn around him a large corps of excel- 
lent and well-known instructors. The attendance was large and 
the interest taken in the studies by the feachers very marked. 
We congratulate the Doctor on the success of this, the first ses- 
sion of his summer school at Round Lake. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The truste*s of the West Chester normal school are preparing 
a new chapel which the constantly increasing attendance of the 
school makes a necessity. The old one wiil be used for a library 
and reading room, and recitation room.——Supt. H. W. Roth, of 
Meadville, has been elected principal of the Clevelaod grammar 
school at a salary of $2,300 a year. Of his work at Meadville, the 
Tribune Republican says: “‘ For the past twelve years Prof. Roth 
has made public school supervision a special and successful study. 
His administration here has be«n characterized by a vigorous in- 
troduction of the most approved methods of school management, 
while a large share of attention has been bestowed on the crea- 
tion and development of primary work.” 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The West Union normal, of which Charles C. Showalter is prin- 
cipal, closed July 17. There were 37 teachers and advanced stu- 
dents present, and this was one of the most ful teachers 
terms ever taught at West Union. Great atienticn was given to 
the “ How ” as well as the “ What” toteach. From the normal 
will go out some of West Virginia's best teachers. 








PERSONALS. 





Prin. N. T. BEAcu, of Peabody school in Little Rock, Ark. 
was at the Topeka meeting. He is doing institute work in 
Schuyler Co., Ill, during Aug. His address will be Rushville, 
TL, until September. 


The Reno (Nev.) Gazette recently had the following note. It is 
a deserved compliment to a good man: 

During the administration of Hon. Mr. YounG as supt. of pub- 
lic instruction, institute work has a growth that reflects great 
credit upon the promoter. Each year there has been a growing 
interest, which not only adds to the intelligence of the teachers 
of the state, but it is perceptable in the efficiency of school work. 
Mr. Young, through the various addresses delivered throughout 
the state and before national educational associations, has given 
the school interests of Nevada a prominence never before reached. 
At no time within the history of the state have the educators 
been so much in harmony and as earnest as they are to-day on the 
practical needs of the state. With their live head, their power 
will be a great factor in bringing about such legislation as the 
welfare of the schools demand. 

In arranging for the excursion to Topeka, and during our trip 
to Colorado and New Mexico, we desire to make special acknow!- 
edgements of obligations and kindness to R. Ten Broeck, Esq., 
General Eastern Agent of the C. B. & Q. Railroad, New York; M_ 
C. Roach, Esq., General Eastern Passenger Agent, New York 
Central Railroad, New York; W.R. Busenbark, Eastern Passen- 
ger Agent, M. C. Railroad, Buffalo; W. 8. Condell, N. E. Passen- 
ger Agent, C. B. & Q. Railroad, Boston ; E. L. Lomax, Esq., Asst. 
G. P. A., C. B. & Q. Railroad, Chicago; George A. Nicholson, Esq., 
Assisstant General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Atchison, T. & 
Santa Fe Railroad, Topeka; 8. K. Hooper, Esq., General Passen- 
ger Agent, Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, Denver; and W. F. 
White, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Topeka, To such 
men as these—gentlemen and business men in the best meaning of 
those terms—the railroad system of our country owes its effici- 
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LETTERS 


THE RoMAN METHOD OF RECKONING TIME.—Please state 
in full the “ Roman method of reckoning time,” and oblige, 
Kansas. LH. O. 


The Roman method of reckoning time, before the reform 
of Julius Cesar (B. C. 46), was briefly as follows: Like all 
primitive nations, they reckoned originally by moons; and. 
when they wished for a larger measurement of time, they 
grouped ten months into a year. The earliest Roman year 
was decimal, beginning with Mareh and ending with 
December, the tenth month. It was easy, then, to see that 
it took about twelve moons to make a naturalor solar yeur, 
and they added the two months of January and February. 
Bat, seeing that the twelve moons did not make quite a 
year, they found it necessary to lengthen them, and thus 
bring the calendar year into correspondence with the solar 
year. The months by this ceased to be moons ; but many 
of the divisions and usages which belonged to the lunar 
month were retained when it had ceased to have any con- 
nection with the phases of the moon. Even with this 
additional number of days, however, the twelve months, by 
some miscalculation, still fell short of the required time. 
The old superstition that there is luck in odd numbers, led 
them to make theic months of twenty-nine and thirty-one 
days respectively ; and unfortunately they made but four 
months of thirty-one days,—March, May, July, and Octo- 
ber; the rest (except February) received twenty-nine each, 
aud the year was still short by ten days. 

But even worse than the reckoning of the months them- 
selves was the methed of reckoning the days of the month 
The month was divided into three unequal periods by three 
fixed points,—the Kalends, or day of the new moon; the 
Nones, five or seven days later; and the Ides, or full-moon 
day. From these fixed points they reckoned backward— 
always dropping one day, however, in the counting; so that 
they said, for example, the Ides, the day before the Ides, 
the third day before the Ides (instead of the second), and so 
on. These three divisions, as has been said, were unequal. 
The Roman week consisting of eight days,a nundinum, 
each month contained three full weeks and a few days 
over. The first two of these, counting backward, were 
taken together, so that the Ides, or full-moon day, always 
(except in February) came sixteen days before the Kalends 
of the following month ; the Nones, again, came eight days 
before the Ides: there remained, therefore, only four or six 
days for the space between the Kalends and the Ides. 
Thus, in the thirty-one-day-months—March, May, July, 
October—the Ides came upon the 15th and the Nones upon 
the 7th ; in the other months they fell upon the 13th and 
5th respectively. 

This division of the month belongs, it is evident, to the 
very earliest times, when the month was really a moon. 
When the new moon was seen four the first time, the king 
summoned the people to the capitol, where he announced 
to them the length of the first subdivision of the coming 
month, five or seven days: ‘‘ Five days [or seven days] I 
call thee, crescent Juno !’,—Juno being here the goddess of 
the new moon, and the day of calling—the Kalends—heing 
sacred to her. On the day thus announced—the Nones— 
the people were assembled again to hear the announcement 
of the festivals and business-days of the remainder of 
the month. When the months came to have names and 
definite lengths, so that they no longer corresponded with 
the phases of the moon, the Kalends were, of course no 
longer determined by actual observation, but by calcula- 
tion. Still, however, the practice of making the announce- 
ments upon the Kalends and Nones was kept up; and 
when the republic was established, and the city no longer 
had a king at its head, a special priest was appointed for 





life, called King of the Sacrifices—Rex Sacroram—whose | of 


duty it was, among other things, to make these announce- 
ments. 

Besides the Kaleads, Nones, and Ides, which came upon 
fixed days of the month, there was a weekly market-day, 
once in eight days, called Nundine, which might, of course, 
fall upon any festival or business-day. And the days that 
were not occupied by festivals. —feria —were assignei to the 
holding of public assemblies, dies comitiales, or of courts 
of law, dies fasti. The festivals themselves varied at dif- 
ferent epochs. At first care was taken not to have them 
fall on two successive days; but they were gradually in- 
creased in number and duration until many occupied a 
week or more, and the year was almost filled with them. 


F. 8. W. 

We are happy to say that we have not. But you can 
find them, plenty of them. Just go to the nearest book- 
store and select the oldest grammar you can find—the older 
the better, for the thore rules it will contain. There is no 
reason why you should not make walking grammars of 
each of your pupils. Just let them learn a certain number 
of rules and definitions each day ; keep drilling and parsing 
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all the time, and you will soon ‘be surprised at the amonn t 
of grammatical knowledge they will pour forth whenever 
you touch the spring, i.c., ask the proper question. But do 
not be disturbed if they say “I seen” when they should 
say “‘I saw,” or commit. any of the other errors that have 
become engrafted in our language while we have been 
learning rules an‘ parsing. This will not trouble you, for 
your aim is not to accustom them to the use of good Eng- 
lish, but to teach them grammar. 


MAKING THE CHILDREN Happy.—A party of teachers 
attending one of the summer schools, returned to their 
hoarding place after hearing an enthusiastic lecturer in al- 
most a ute silence. Onarriving there, Miss A—— said : 
** Sometimes I am afraid I am ruining my scholars.”” Mics 
B—— replied: ‘Did you notice the lecturer said that no 
one wow gain anything by making a child unhappy ?” 
After another long pause, Miss A—— exclaimed: “I do 
not know how to children, but I am going to see if I 
can play with them.” She went across the street and 
soon returned with several children, all strangers to her a 
moment before. Miss A—— then invited the other teach- 
ers to play some oo games with them. Witha 
mighty effort those teachers threw off their dignity. but 
not their womanliness, and pa. When Miss A—— 
took the children home, one of them said to her: “I have 
had a better time than when ~y papa took me to Crown 
Beach, and I love you.” “ one of my scholars ever 
told me that she liked me,” thought Miss A——. When 
she joined the teachers again, Miss B—— was sayinc: 
* Perhaps we have started on the right road now, for I be 
tieve that one can accomplish more by simply aiming to 
make children happy than they can by atiempting to teach 
them a great deal, and paying no attention to their happi- 
ness—crossing them whenever they feel disposed.” 

Now this may be putting it too strongly. A teacher 
would soon be out of employment if he aimed only at giv- 
ing his pupils a good time; but is there not a happy 
medium ? Can we not so arrange each exercise of the 
school-room so that it will make the little ones happy to 
perform it? I would like to hear the experience of other 
teachers on this subject. E. H. C. 


A FEw QUESTIONS OX POLITENESS.—What is it, how far 
should it be cultivated, and what is it worth?’ It seems to 
me this subject possesses much merit and deserves greater 
consideration than it receives. My attention has been 
called to it by an article in the ScHooL JOURNAL of July 
24, 1886, pertaining to what Prof. R. Kneeland said in hi- 
= on German schools. The professor was much de 
ighted at the real, genuine politeness of the pupils of one 
of the schools he visited, or, at any rate. at the civility 
shown him by the pupils of that scnool. I am curious to 
know if the pupils of all the German schools are as polite 
as those of the one referred to. Is this schoo! an excep- 
tion? If so, then it must be due to the teachers. If not 
an exception, then it must be due to some other cause. 
What is it? What originated politeness ? Are the politest 
people of necessity the best le? Are the politest na 
tions the best nations? If Prof. Kneeland had been a 
poor beggar, would they have treated him as courteously 
and with as much deference ? and should they do so, and 
if not, why not? How far should this politeness be car- 
ried ? History tells of a certain king in Germany who 
treated, not only his subjects, but his own household, his 
wife and children, with great rudeness as well as cruelty, 
even to spitting upon the victuals they were to eat, and 
throwing plates at their heads, etc., etc. 

Are the Germans, from ruler to peasant, more ite 
now than in this celebrated Frederick’s time, and, if so, 
why?’ Are not all militant By more polite than a 
simply industrial ple ? he French are said to be 
more polite than either the Germans or English. If this 
is true, why is it? Way back in the past, and in the far- 
off East now, the subjects are so polite that they get down 
flat upon their faces and crawl in the dust—or mud, it 
may be—before their monarch. Is this ree of polite- 
ness and humility commendable’ if not, why not ? 

These questions are pertinent and deserve to be care- 
fully considered by educators. We are apt to turn these 
th off with a sneer, thinking that common sense 
should tell us how far to go. But it seems it does not. 
The American people are said to be less polite than Eu- 
ropeans. Have they not as much common sense, or is 
their common sense of a poor Drew yd ? 

The people of Boston are credited with being very polite, 
and I think politeness receives much attention in the schools 
of especially in the public schools, where no “‘ haz- 
ing” is allowed. Now what is true politeness ? how much 
Sis needed ? and how can we best secure it ? 

A pamphlet was published some time since by Commis- 
sioner Easton, ppiaring the lack of politeness in the pres- 
ent generation of Americans, and claiming that we are not 
nearly 80 now as formerly. The people are certainly 
more inte t now than in those “ good old times,” (?) 
and we claim to have much better instruction, more 
schools and higher schools, and the ‘‘ New Education.” As 
our schools are better and our intelligence greater, do we 
pay less attention to iteness? The Quakers are not 
‘orms of politeness, but are they less 


? 
surprised at Prof. Kneeland not Sing Be 
ools to ours in methods of teaching 


reading. Are not all the German teachers trained, profes- 
sional teachers ? and did they not have Pestalozsi, Frosbel, 
and a whole host of like names to lead them into the cor- 
rect methods ? 
Weill, it is refreshin 
America can do one 


to learn from one educator that 
ing as well as other Most 
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THE QUALIFICATION OF VOTFRS AT SCHOOL MEETINGS.— 
The laws for 1886 will not be ready for distribution for 
some time, and to avoid the doubt and perplexities which 
snlqiet anise af quhoel meetings coon toceent, ant heen 
man i ve caused the visions - 
Tine’ to the sub; to be pe ted as amended. 
Section 12, Title 7, now Kad “Section 12. 
n an 


Every of borhood or 
school district, and ed to hold lands in state, who 
hires real property in such neigh — or school 
Gighborhood or district who is’a citizen of the 

id of thitaren of echoes! age, some cme 

is the parent of a child or children of age, some one 





or more of whom shall have attended the district school for 
a period of at least eight weeks within one year preceding, 
and every such person not being the nt who shall have 

nently residing with him or her such child or chil- 
n, and every such resident and citizen as aforesaid, who 
owns any personal property assessed on the last preceding 
assessment roll of the town, exceeding fifty dollars in value, 
exclusive of such as is exempt from execution, and no 
others, shall be entitled to vote at any school meeting held 
in such neighborhood or district.” 

By the provisions of the act quoted, there are four classes 
of persons entitled to yote at school meetings in this state. 

Ist. Every person of full , who is a resident of the 
district, entitled to hold lands in this state, who either 
owns or hires estate in the district liable to taxation 
for school purposes. 

2d. Every resident of the district, who is a citizen of the 
United States, 21 years of age, and who is the parent of a 
child of school age, provided such child shall have attended 
the district school for a period of at least eight weeks within 
one year preceding. 

84. Every resident of the district, a citizen of the United 
States, 21 —— of age, not being the parent, who shall have 
permanently residing with him or her a child of school age, 
which shall have attended the district school for a period of 
at least eight. weeks within one year preceding. 

4th. Every resident and citizen of full age, who owns 
any personal property assessed on the last —He- assess- 
ment roll of the town, exceeding fifty dollars in value ex- 
clusive of property exempt from execution. 

In either class the voter may be male or female. In the 
second class both father and mother are entitled to vote. 
In the third class (cases of children residing with others 
than their parents) the phrase “ him or her”’ in the statute 
must be held to limit the suffrage to one person only, and 
that the head of the household. Therefore, where husband 
and wife living together have such a child residing with 
them, the wife is not on that account entitled to vote, 
although she may be for other reasons. 

By Section 13, Title 7, General School Act, it is provided 
that in case a person offering to vote at any school district 
meeting shall be duly challenged, the chairman presidin 
at the meeting shall uire such person to make the fol 
lowing declaration: “‘I do declare and affirm that Iam an 
act resident of this school district, and that I am quali- 
fied to vote at this meeting,’ and that every person making 
such declaration shall be permitted to vote on all questions 
pro at such meeting, but if he refuses to make such 

tion his vote shall be rejected. 

Section 14 of the same title makes it a misdemeanor if 
any person willfully makes a false declaration of his right 
to vote upon being so challenged. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


A. 8. DRAPER. 
New York, 





A WARNING.—Being a subscriber to ‘“‘Johnson’s House- 
hold Book of Nature,” and knowing that this work has been 
largely sold among the teachers of New York City and ad- 
jacent places, I write to warn all teachers that the agent 
who took these orders has been discharged by the publish- 
er, and is now endeavoring to swindle the subscribers. 
Books surrendered to him on the supposition that he is to 
bave them bound will never be returned. The numbers he 
obtains in this way he uses to deliver at a discount to other 
~ wre thus defrauding both subscribers and pub- 

isher. 

If subscribers will deal only with the lar deliverers, 
and not even give up their books to them without a printed 
receipt from Mr. Johnson for same, they will avoid the 
loss of their books. MAY MACKINTOSH. 





“* 


ANSWERS. 





In the answer given by G. E. M. to question 389, in your 
issue of July 3, there is evidently an error. According to 
his statement there were only 99 years in the first century, 
if he allows 100 years to each of the others. The correct 
answer to the question is this : 

The eighteenth century ended Dec. 81, 1800, at midnight; 
the nineteenth century begin on the morning of Jan. 1, 
1801, just as the eighteenth ssed away. 

If this is not correct, will G. E. M., or somebody else, 
show where the error lies ’ 8. F. B. 
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A PLEASANT TriP.—The trip from New York to Richmond is 
so delightful, so invigorating, and so cheap, being only $18 for 
the round trip, including state-room and meals, giving a day and 
a night on the ocean, and the same time on the river each way 
that I wonder that many teachers do not avail themselves of it 
for a pleasant recreation. The officers of the line are experienced 
and careful, and the table is equal to that of the best hotels. The 
run to Norfolk is made in from twenty to twenty-four hours. This 
trip in the summer is always delightful, but this was remarkably 
fine. At sundown we had the stil!, glassy sea, often described but 
not seen. The usual rising and falling of the prow almost disap- 


Off Delaware Bay we are always out of sight of land about four 
hours. After entering Clheseapeake Bay we of course pass in front 
of Fortress Monroe, and over the scene of the famous conflict be- 
tween the Merrimac and Monitor; and after landing at Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, and Newport News, we then proceed up the James 

River to Richmond. 

At City Point we have a fine view of Grant's headquarters, 

which is an elegant residence overlooking the river. Here lay at 
anchor a fleet of monitors, perhaps never agwin to be used. His- 
toric points are continually coming to view. Our vessel, although 
a large ocean steamer, passes through the Dutch Gap, originally 
commenced by Gen. Butler as a war measure. The cut through 
a neck of land is not over 300 yards long, but it shortens the trip 
nearly seven miles. We land in Richmond, and on the way to our 
hotel, are driven to Libby Prison, standing on the bank of the 
river, now used by a commercial fertihzing company. It seemed 
small, but could its old brick walisand massive timbers speak, 
they would tell many a sad tale of dire suffering. 
At the capitol in Richmond I met the very gentlemanly Dr. 
Buchanan, state supt. of public instruction; also the governor 
and attorney-general, who were in session as the state board of 
education. The view from the roof, aided by the descriptions of 
the colored janitor, gives a clear notion of the positions of the 
besiegers during the war. A railroad trip of about twelve hours 
brought me to Newtown, the county seat of Catawba County, 
the place of my work in the normal school. H. R. Saxrorp, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE FOUNDATION OF DEATH. A Study of the Drink- 
uestion. By Axel Gustafson. Third Edition Revised. 
ton : D.C. Heath & Co. 598 pp. $2.00. 


This book was not made to prove a theory, but was the 
outgrowth of a pare and unprejudiced seeking after the 
truth ; and in the preparation for this work the author has 
made exhaustive and impartial researches in the alcohol 
literature of nearly all countries. He has examimed, in the 
various languages, some three thousand works on alcohol 
and cognate subjects; from a large proportion of which 
carefully selec quotations are made. This book con- 
tains a bibliography of over 2,000 works, arranged chrono- 
logically, and the works of each country separately. As 
far as has been possible all departments of this study have 
been brought up to date. The plan of the book is as fol- 
lows, and is arranged in chapters : Drinking among the 
ancients; The history of the discovery of distillation: 
Preliminaries to the study of modern drinking ; Adultera- 
tion ; Physiological results, or the effects of alcohol on the 
pament organs and functions; Pathological results, or 

iseases caused by alcohol; Moral results; Heredity, or 

the curse entailed on descendants by alcohol ; Therapeu- 
tics, or alcohol as a medicine; Social results; The origin 
and cause of alcoholism ; Special reasonings concerning 
the use of alcohol; What can be done ? 

This volume has been pronounced by temperance re- 
formers to be the fairest, most exhaustive, freshest, and 
most original of all the literature on the subject that has 





S appeared. It is impartial and careful in its evidence, h 


air and fearless in its conclusions, and its accuracy is 
vouched for by the best physivlogists and physicians. 


THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Nov- 
ember, 1885, to April, 1886. The Century Co., New 
York. F. Warne & Cv., London. Vol. XXXI. New 
Series, Vol. IX. 


The Centwry is so well known, that any description of it 
for the readers of this paper would be superfluous. In its 
range of subjects it includes a large number of topics of 
everyday interest, both to the thoughtful student and 
cursory reader. Its success‘s a marvel. This volume 
from November last to April, contains nearly a thousan 
pages of reading matter, illustrated by more than a third 
as many engravings, which differ as widely in character 
as do the scores of articles they accompany. Many papers 
deal with questions of present and TSeting importance. 
“Socialism,” ‘‘Some European Republicans,” ‘‘ Church 
Union in the United States,’’ are among the more prom- 
inent of these topics. The papers on the battles and lead- 
ers of the civil war, composed of distinct articles, yet form- 
ing a continuous series of great historical value, include 
two from General Grant—on Chattanooga, and the Prep- 
arations for the Wilderness: General Buell’s caustic dis- 
cussion of Shiloh; The Second Bull Run, by Generals 
Pope and Longstreet ; Seen Ericsson’s account of The 
Monitors; and the graphic narratives of the Alabama- 
Kearsage duel, and numerous companion articles giving 
both sides of the great struggle a fair chance. Twenty 
maps and twice as many portraits of leaders in the con- 
flicts described, with a profusion cf battle pictures and 
army sketches, accompany the War Papers. In this series 
one contribution stands separate and unique,—that in 
which Mark Twain’s ludicrous experiences as a Confeder- 
ate volunteer are duly chronicled. In addition to these, 
scattered through the volume are essays touching almost 
all subjects and readers. 


EMILE; OR CONCERNING EpucaTion. Extracts containing 
the Principal Elements of Pedagogy Found in the First 
Three Books. With an Introduction and Notes by Jules 
oore Depute, Paris, France. Translated by Soeuner 
Wo hington. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 80 cents. 


PSETALOZZI’s LEONARD AND GERTRUDE. Translated and 
Abridged by Eva Channing. Boston: D. C. Heath é& 


Co. 181 pp. 80 cents, 


LEVANA; OR THE DOCTRINE OF EDUCATION. By Jean Paul 
Friederich Richter. Translated from the German. Pre- 
ceded by a Short wana gy En the Author, and his Auto- 
biography, a Fragment. ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 
413 pp. 1.30. 


THE TEMPERANCE TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. Adapted to t 
Use of Teachers and Pupils in the Public Schools. B x 
B. Palmer, M.D., LL.D. With an Introduction by 
A. satarenepe, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 168 pp. ws 
cents. 


SYSTEMS OF EpucATION. A History and Criticism of the 
Principles, Methods, Sugeieaiinn. and Moral Discipline 
Advocated by_Eminent Educationists. By John Gill. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 812 pp. ‘ 


STUDIES IN GENERAL History. By M D. Sheldon. 
— Manual. Boston: D. C. ‘Heath & Co. 167 >. 


Pedagogical Library. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. Vol. I. 
METHODS OF TEACHING History. By A. D. White, C. K. 
Adams, John W. ane ag J. R. Seeler, H. B. Adams, E. 
Emerton, G. 8. Morris, R. 'T. Ely, A. B. Hart, W.’ C. 
Collar, J. T. Clarke, W. E. Foster, and others. Second 
Edition, Entirely Re-cast and Re-written. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. pp. $1.40. 


HABIT AND ITS IMPORTANCE IN EDUCATION. An Essay in 
cal Psychology. Translated from the German 


of Dr. Paul Radestock. By F. A. Caspari. With an In-| ha 
troduction by G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D. : Dd. CG. 
Heath & Co. F 117 pp. cents. eee, Bul 


The publishers of these books have done the educational 
world excellent service by placing these volumes within the 
reach of all teachers. Rousseau’s “ Emile” is full of zes- 
tions of great value to those engaged in traini children. 
The author, although a bad man, had good cuapuiven, sound 
ideas, and knew how to express them. The publicaticn of 
his book marks an era in the advarece of educational 
thought. No teacher can be thoroughl, informed of the 
philosoph of his work without ng it. Pestalozzi’s 

* Leon and Gertrude” is one of the few of his writ 
factory, but the thoughtful student will seen feet 
, bu e thoug udent erive from 
much sound educational knowledge . 


Ric 
nothing will ever be writte 


many statements with which we Cannes Mg “te 
we agree, 
philosophy cannot be questioned. am, 





The remainder of the books mentioned above are vety 
of being placed in the most conspicious place in a teacher’s 
library ; not to remain there for show, but to be frequentl 


country than to know that a hundred thousand of each of 
these volumes had been sold. We yp hope this time 
may soon come, and that publishers of solid volumes like 
these will reap as rich rewards as those who publish text- 
books to be used in class instruction. 


How To READ CHARACTER. A New Illustrated Hand-Book 
of Phrenol and Physiognomy, for Students and Ex- 
aminers, with a Descriptive Chart. New York: Fowler 
& Wells Co., Publishers, 753 Broadway. 191 pp. $1.25. 


In this illustrative hand-book, the author has endeavored 
to incorporate just that kind of matter best suited to both 
the examiner and the examined, and to put it in the 
smallest possible compass, and yet have completeness of 
statement and full illustration. The arrangement of the 
work is systematic, and the ex tions clear and succinct. 
The introduction defines the brain and skull, and is fully 
no coe ye Preps of = — are, first —— 
DP ) conditions, grouping of the organs, the organs 
and their functions, the art of character reading, practi 
application, objections to phrenology, the trades and pro- 
fessions. This constitutes the first part, and is copiously 
illustrated. Part II., comprises tables, giving an outline 
of the character, physiological development, and present 
condition of the person examined, with delineation of char- 
acter, and mental faculties. The author’s d in this 
volume, is to correct errors in judgment, and to aid in culti- 
vating and developing the higher qualities of mind and 


THr WEALTH OF HOUSEHOLDS. London: Henry Frowde. 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E. 
C.—Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
868 pp. $1.25. 


The substance of this work was first put together more 
than twenty years ago, by way of using the experience of a 
man of business in the education of his children. It was 
afterwards delivered as aseries of lectures, and now ap- 
pears in the form of a text-book—and with , vy refer- 
ence to some of the economic questions of the day. Its 
arrangement is in chapters, with marginal notes. A pre- 
liminary chapter opens the book, and treats of political 
economy in its various phases. This is followed by, Ex- 
changable Value, Sources of Income, Wages, Profit, Rent, 
Interest, Commerce, Capital, Credit, Money, Banking, In- 
surance, Competition, Taxation, Pauperism, Foreign Com- 
merce, ae in Land, Socialism, Communism. and 
Nihilism. Though the whole volume may be said to treat 
of the question of capital and labor and their relations, 
paragraphs 1176-1193 bear especially on the case of the 
workman. The book is well bound, has clear type, and is 
altogether a valuable book. 


THUCYDIDES. Translated by B. Jowett, M.A. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. 


The Peloponnesian war marks an epoch in Greek history, 
and is ever a subject of interest to students of history, but 
he who reads Thucydides’ account of the war has the charm 
of the narrator added to the interesting subject. Thucy- 
dides was an eye-witness of, and for a short time an actor 
in, the war that devastated Greece for over twenty years, 
and he relates events and describes noted persons in a man- 
ner wholly unequalled by any ancient historian. His style 
is noble and spirited, and as a historian he is considered 
accurate and impartial. In spite of its faults, it is consid- 
ered by students of the Greek language as a model work. 
Prof. Jowett’s translation needs no criticism. He is well 
known as a translator and critic, and more than this he ap- 
preciates not only the words, but the writer, and ps the 
age of the n which he lived. He removes himself to 
the times in which the work was produced, and judges it in 
all its masterly qualities and imperfections according to the 
standard of those times. The English edition consists of two 
volumes. The second containing notes valuable only to one 
who can read Thucydides in the original. The American 
edition is di ed to meet the wants of the ordinary reader; 
the second volume is therefore omitted. 


One of the Crew. Bos- 
ifflin, & Co. 50 cts. 
The cruise of this famous vessel that was fitted out in 
England for the Confederate service is narrated in the lan- 
guage of one of the crew. The narrator begins with the 
itting out of the Alabama in the Mersey river, follows it 
= its two years’ career down to the final action 
with the Kearsage on the coast of France where it was 
sunk. The account cannot make the slighest claim to the 
poe A of history, neither is the cruise minutely followed. 
e narrative is told in the light, reckless way, characteristic 
of the sailor, interspersed with amusing anecdotes and 


THE CRUISE OF THE ALABAMA. B 
ton and New York: Houghton, 


nautical phrases. 

To the ordinary reading —_ a more attractive way of 
relating the cruise of the toric Alabama could not be 
employed. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY of the Best So and Lyrical 

Poems in the English age. Sel and Arranged 

with Notes. By Francis Turner Polgram. London and 


New York: Macmillan & Co. 346 pp. 50 cents. 


It is believed that this little collection of ms differs 
from others in the attempt made to include in it all the best 
original 1 pieces and songs in our lan, 
term, lyrical, the editor implies that each 
on some single thought, feeling, or situation. In accord- 
ance with this, narrative, descriptive, and didactic poems 

ve largely been excluded. Humorous poems, too, with 
few exceptions do not find a place in the volume. In the 
arrangement, the most poetically-effective order has been 

and the divison of the poems is, I., to the ninet; 
Years closing about 1616, II., thence to 1700, III, to 1 

V., to thé half century just ended. Looking at the poets 
who, more or less, give this book its distinctive character, 
we find Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, and Wordsworth, re- 
flecting the natural growth of our poetry. There are in this 
little volume three hundred and one ms, and at the close 
copious notes are found upon each division. 


SELECTIONS FOR WRITTEN REPRODUCTION. — = as an 
Aid to Com tion ae —_— dy. B 
— R. w. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 108 


This aid to composition and udy is 





felt more and 


st 
by Me. Shaw to meet the wants of teachers 
ig being 


in gi Piller 
FAECUET s Mtie y elag 


more, and a variety of such exercises has been greatly 
needed. The selections given in this volume have been 
tested and found to be useful and 


studied and thought about. We earnestly recommend ractical. Th ment is in the form of stories, of 
teachers at pon to own and study these books. Nothing Such — one is to be considered sufficient for one 
would mark a r advance in the education of our | lesson. com: of a p 


prises @ purely narra- 
tive character. Part second, the selections contain quota- 
tions, and are more difficult in their lessons in punctuation. 
Part third, consists of material adapted to advanced gram- 
mar and classes in rhetoric. Suggestions of value 
are given at the commencement of eval ge and notes for 
wd A of teachers are found scatte all through the 


Boys’ HERoEs. By E. E. Hale. I[lustrated. Boston: D 
Lothrop & Co. $100. 


“Boys,” says Mr. Hale, “are jealously exclusive in their 
choice of heroes, and have not many,” and he goes on to re- 
count the names of those whom he believes are entitled to 
a high place in juvenile estimation. And now, indeed, these 
seme boys have found a gold-mine in a book by Dr. Hale 
himself, in which he tells the stories of twelve favorite 
heroes in’a way that they have never been told before. The 
hist embraces Hector, Horatius Cocles, King Arthur, Rich- 
ard of the Lion Heart, Chevalier Bayard, Israel Putnam, 


ical | Napoleon, and others. 


Last of all, but not by any means least, is the ideal hero 
of the author’s own creation. It was by the little 
circle which had selected the list, that the last one should 
be an ideal, a hero. of our own time, an American, who 
should be neither rich nor poor, and who should be as gen- 
tlemanly as King Arthur, as tender as Hector, as brave as 
Horatius, and as successful as Napoleon in his early days. 
This creation he names Ralph Allestree, and it will interest 
boys to see what the author has made him, and in what 
situations he has placed him to exhibit all these several 
virtues and accomplishments. The book is very hand- 
somely illustrated. 


CALIFORNIA. (American Commonwealths Series.) From 
the Conquestin 1846, to the Second Vigilance Committee 
in San Francisco. A Study of American Character. By 
Josiah Royce, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Har- 
vard College. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. $1.25. 


This study is made from an ontgine) standpoint, and pre- 
serves the spirit and individuality which is found in each 
of the American Commonwealths Series, not ym ome 
but rather adding to the unity and power of that valuable 


series. 

Mr. Royce has written from the -sources of information, 
having had access to many original and private documents 
of great value. Wide, patient research in other directions 
= added to the thorough reliability of the author’s 

ts. 

As to the method of cendy emuloved, more interest is 
evidently taken by the author in the social condition than 
the individual men, and the men themselves are of more in- 
terest than their fortunes ; while the pur to study the 
national character has never been lost sight of, even in the 
midst of minute examination of certain obscure events. 
The sto with the seemingly accidental doings of 
detached, but in the uel, vastl uential individuals, 
and ends just where the individual ceases to have any great 
historical significance for California life. 

Through all the complex facts related, is running the one 
thread of the process whereby a new and great community 
first came to a true consciousness of itself. 

James Freeman Clarke. 


EvERY-DAY RELIGION. B Bos- 


ton: Ticknor & Co. 


This book tells us the author’s ideas of how to make the 
most of life; of the duty of being unfashionable ; of volun- 
tary and automatic morality ; of true and false manliness. 
He has something to say concerning the difference between 
what = and what we own ; and a suggestion as to 
what make us generous. A chapter is devoted to the 
Heavens and Hells of the present life, and other chapters 
to lost opportunities and moral mechanics and dynamics. 
Such chapter titles as these, indicate in a general way, the 
scope and aim of the book, and show that it is very appro- 
priately named. : 

The thought and style are characteristic of Dr. Clarke: 
Strong, simple, clear, accurate ; and eve! here and always 
full of the purpose which is their motive. The book is 
worthy of the author of ‘‘Self-Culture.”’ It is full of inter- 
est and help for all earnest thinkers and livers. 

GRAMMAR FOR CoMMON ScHooLs. By B. T. Tweed, A.M? 
Late Supervisor in the Boston Schools. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 30 cents. 


In the preparation of this grammar, the author has as 
sumed that pupils before using it, have been trained in the 
primary schools and the lower classes of the grammar 
schools, to use language, both oral and written in a simple 
way with general correctness. He endeavors to develop 
pa | more fully illustrate the principles which are already 
partially a through actual use, but not yet form- 
ulated in rules. 


The mode of procedure is from the senteuce to the word ; 
sk ee facts are stated in a way to e n the 
= ction of language as used by our best s ers and 
ters. 

Idiomatic expressions, requiring a knowledge of the his- 
tory of the language to explain, as well as difficult and 
doubtful constructions, are referred to in an appendix to be 
used at the teacher’s discretion. J 
Pn is an excellent little book; a step in the right direc- 

on. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Undoubtedly, the ce among question books will be the one 
which Edward R. Shaw. of Yonkers, N. Y., has had in 
during the last two It is to be issued early in 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


The publishers of the peewee little pong Tveseures. 
2, of which over 10,000 have been sold, 
in those books in one little volume of 64 pp. It will include as 
many more new p' 


Literary Life, the Chicago ma: of which Miss Rose Cleve- 
land, sister of the President, lately took editorial charge, was re- 
centiy seized by the sheriff to satisfy a judgment claim of $10,000. 
The publication of the magazine was not affected, and diffi- 
culty was soon arranged. 


Mr. E. R. Cham of Bhode_ Island, is engaged upon” A 
Handbook of iiving “American Writers,” whi will contain 
ebout Sftass hun names, with principal biographical details , 
no criticism. 
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KE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
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ILLUSTRATED History of RUSSIA 


from the Earliest Times to 1877. By A. RampBaup. Translated by L. B. Lana, 
In two large 12mo volumes, Long Primer type, with numerous fine illustrations 
and maps. Fine cloth, gilt tops, Library style. Price reduced from $18 to $1.75. 

the Upper Dwina and Dneiper and the Volga and the Oka 


A ‘ff MAN * 





WHO (8 UNACQUAIKTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE: — 





RAMBAUD'S * doudiless the best history 


of Russia in any lan 


guage. 
Russian history begins almost in myth, proceeds into a wil-| 


{ imposing personalities and darkened by hideous 
| outlook for to-morrow invest it with deep in- 


derness of conflicting traditions, and emerges into a clear 
crimes ; striking events make it dramatic, the 

sufferings of a great people lend it pathos ; the 

terest. M. Rambaud puts the reader’s mind fully in train to 
consider the situation of the hour.—Literary World, Boston. 


until they dominate one-sixth the territorial surface of the 

lobe, containing a population of 103,000,000, is most admira- 
bly told by Rambaud. The work is well supplied with maps, 
and well indexed.— Pioneer , St. Paul, Minn. 


RUSSI AN history is full of cruelty, oppression, 

tyranny, and all sorts of crime, with 
few peaceful to note the advance of civilization. This 
very fact makes it dramatic and full of stirring incidents, and 
those who crave this kind of reading, or who desire to know the 


its own 
find M. Rerebawd’s 











light only in comparatively recent times. It is studded with 
unrest of the present hour and uncertain 
THE PERIOD 


interesting as told by M. Rambaud than any romance. Itis a 


cloth of gold studded with diamonds, 
not of moral brilliance but of intellect- 
ual vigor and fascinating personality. 
Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, Ma- 
zeppa, Catherine, Nicholas, and other 


monarchs of iron will and broad ambition relieve the yresnrm 
of war, and the Mazeppa of Byron comes in as a c 
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covered is from the earliest | volumes — a 

times to 1877. It is more/to their CHICACO, RO OCKISLAND 8 AGI A RAILWAY 
has taken ys + to make his history both full and accurate; Seoeanal moinne Wiese Mant ye and continuous Linke at 
his style is nervous and forcible, and he gives a graphic picture only true middie link in that transcontinental syrtem 
of the bloody centuries through which the Russian Sastve rose. Sisction pabees the ditentas andl Peat omer 
His book lifts to a great extent the veil of mystery thathangs | ..72° oth “and main lipe and. branches ‘include Cht- 
over the origin and growth of Russia.—Inquirer, Philadelphia. | and Koo lajpa ta, Tints; “Davenport, Muscatine, 


erty, lowa Cit 
lantle, Knoxv 
Couneil — 


of history and no observer 
of public events can afford 


Des Moines, Indianola Wisterset,a at. 
Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. J 


NO STUDENT 





to be ignorant of Russia—that Polar Bear which stretches one Cameron and Kansas City, in M venworth 
episode. The high civilization attained without the adoption - arearent Constantinople and the other toward India— | St Paul, ta Minnesota,’ tot Dakota, and 
7 a civilized form of government, leaves no room for surprise | \that ‘‘ muffled destiny” of whose fut ee one knows ante of intermediate ci wns and v 
at the strength of Nihilism.—Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. | that it is to be great and must affect to a remarkable extent ountee Gest Rock island Route 
THE HISTORY : of Russia now published | the condition of well-nigh the entire human race. No more | {e*plover tt. Its roadbed is thoroughly be ballasted. Ite 
is the most satisfactory | weighty matter of debate exists among the nations than that of stone on. Jt rolling stock is perfect as human 
history of that country ever brought before English readers. | which constitutes the ‘* Eastern Question,” and of this question | Mechanical genius has invented aad Sxpeehenuoes thal 
The history of the rise of this wonderful nation is remarkable. | the White Czar, representing territorially the greatest natio.. mmethodice iS: practical operation is “conservadite 
Its power of absorption and diffusion is phenomenal. ‘ The | on earth and one o of the strongest, most ambitious, shrewdest, | ury of its A -—A  BR 
World,” said Napoleon once. ‘will one day be ruled by the |far-seeing, and persistent, is the central figure. What is the the Wat tn surpassed in the world. ond tho Mieent 
Slav and Teuton races.” The Pepraecy is ander fulfilment. | best History oF Russia in the English language? Undoubt- | iver consist of comfortable Day Conch 4 
How the Russian Slavs expanded from small districts about | edly that of M. Alfred Rambaud.—Morning Star, Boston. ing Cars providing excell Sheering x 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue. free. The best literature of the 


world at the lowest prices ever known. 


The Aiden Book Co.: Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 420 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. [Mention this paper. 
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apolis and St. i Over this soute oaes 80. Express 
to the summer 


Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 





25 Voumes in One Constitute 


The Teachers’ and Students’ 


LIBRARY 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linp, AND OTHERS 


This book stands ep che baad of all works, useful 


the common sc’ 
ness. Its sale for the’ 
y growing vor, prove 


THE ONLY CYCLOPEDIA 


four yeums, end 
fact conclusively. 


for the ere school teacher, and is pivege 


reliable. The “ Library” is no 


penny question and answer affair. It is the 


catch 

work of wackeas of 
ing their best 

It contains po 
paring for 


Endorsed by 20 State Superintendents. 
The Educational Press,and thousands of Teachers 


pron Lent ap dy that a 


daily 

localities and hunti and fishi a oF of lowa 

The rich wheat fields and Sands 0 
interior Dakota are reach 
desirable route, via — and 


Just the thing for School Principals and 
tendents. 


Superio Toca fe 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0, 


or inducements to travelers between ncinnati 

anapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. “ae 
MOIST LETTER COPYING BOOK, | neawing Baia, "Bt" seoaein,| feiss iaemciny kee inustapa 
Will Enable Them to Keep a Perfect Record 7] Set famiies, ladies ond children, receive otction 

with little Expense of Time and Efforts. - Fspecttal courtesy and i kindly a ee 
Prang’s American Text.Books on Art Educa- ‘or Tickets, Folders—obtainable at po a wer principal 
tion. ALSO MAXUFACTURERS OF Fiapat Oeics tm in the United States aud Canada—or any 
PR aANc’s DRAWING MODELS. t ; 

CH SPECIAL ATTENTION Is CALLED, at yy me CmICAgO, { g. P&S nay > 8 





These WoDELS have been speciaily for the 
Dee eee emer 
na carefully ¥ 
feo seer ad’ beanty and as ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
red by the cities of the and ~—iIN— 
pa ane San Somer 





DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING 


(As Used in Actual Business.) 


Arranged for Graded and High Schools. 


Price, $1.50; Introduction to Schools and 
Teachers, $1. Ao, Sample copies sent at Introduc- 
tion price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Second edition now ready. 


| GEORGE ALLEN, Newberne, N. C. 


address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 
7 Park 


. Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED 


Rare operat Soot Send for circular 
to STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N Y. 











(Patented Nov. 26,1878) 
Uniform Copies. Saves Time. No 
Water. NoBrush. Always 
VAN DOREN & MAYNARD, 7 Central Music 
Mall, Chicago, i111. 














: zy TAiesT AW 
‘One Fol. Octavo, 532 pp., Clear Print. In an Lt, “This Book,” +h, u = Re IGHEST WARD 
PRICE, {iovary"iccthor snarbied sages $2'%8 | with the book is ready at ce puis ‘ang fame OLD MEDAL, a 
AGENTS. jn ay AK fact and uniform 3 Ge New Oricans, at 
Dozens of counties are unworked, and it will commiliee Gf ee 
to revommend the book. W dg Wood’ cody Tndles 
eee Ore The Lome usa Slate Cover are % 
T. s. DENISON, pages se = tener ci Guree a beauiifu: jer black iieh 

" Buy Plain Frame Slatesand the “ Acme Cover,” S & me oni blacking m 
Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. and you get a N cleniens, Glate, whteh te, ¢ not crack ihe shoe but pree 
Slate. “Agents wanted | Send for Circular and » DY owe shoe dealer’ wilt Leap ts 
Rete the Sonoor JouNs at Lp CHAS. F. HAMMETT, t ash for tt. Use ne other. 
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August 21, 1886. 











DR. J.H.SCHENCK & SON. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pledge their Professional Reputation that 
their Famous 


SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS 


Are PERFECTLY FREE from all 
injurious substances, and they guarantee 
satisfaction to all who will use them as 
directed for 


STOMACH, LIVER, 


AND 
BOWEL IRREGULARITIES. 





Dr. SCHENCK’S Book on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, sent free. 


DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


R. H. MACY&C0., 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISH MENT. 





WE CALL A? TENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 
SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CARBFULLY BXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


QUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R, H. MACY & CO 
James M’Creery & Co., 


HAVE OPENED THEIR 
EARLY IMPORTATIONS OF 
SILKS, VELVETS, AND 
PLUSHES, AND ARE NOW 
EXHIBITING COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENTS IN_ RICH 
AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 
AN EXAMINATION IS IN- 
VITED. 


Broadway and 14th St., New York. 
PEOPLE’S | INE. 


—STEAMERS— 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 


The Evening Line on the Hudson River 
Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 
41, piety 8 » ! foot of Canal Street week 











tos Ar at, N ve AL- 
7 iN? for BW YOWK, ats PM . M., or on arrival 
5 HH. i, General nial Agent, Pier 
“i i aeatan, 

nT AEhES. Grenecel Task’ Agent, Albany. 





we would 
vs if you don’t tnd Mr 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


a you copy your letters before mail- 


oe certainly ought to, but perhaps you 
think it too mu shot a bother, and indeed, 
by the old method, itis a bother :— 

Brushes, s, cloths, etc,—all that wet- 


ting and sp’ hing ! 
ut the new fashion does away with all 
that. The Moist rg tes Book of 
Messrs, Van Dorn & Maynard, 7 Central 
Music Hall, Chicago, Ill., is always ready 
to take any number of copies—clear, dis- 
tinct, and uniform. 
You will act wisely in sending to them 
for their price-list. 





in 


It was many SF cag ago that the philos- 
opher said : an, know thyself.” And 
ever since, this has been considered by all 
thinking people, one of the most impor- 
tant branches of knowledge. 

In our schools, the idea of imparting an 
understanding of physiology and anatomy 
has been carried out most successfully. by 
means of accurate and attractive charts, 
such as those manufactured by the Milton 
Bradley Co., of Springfield, Mass. Full 
information regarding these valuable 
school auxiliaries will be sent on applica- 
tion to the manufacturers. 


Some people entertain a false notion 
that the ha and longer a study is made 
to be; the more good does the student 
derive from it. But this is quite contrary 
to the belief of the illustrious John Milton, 
who says . 

‘*We do amiss to spend seven or eight 
years merely scraping together so much 
Latin and Greek as might be learned 
otherwise easily and delightfully in one 
year.” 

To exemplify the obj ect so attractively 
set forth by Milton is the aim of the ‘‘ In- 
terlinear Classics,” published by Messrs. 
Charles De Silver & Sons, of No, (G) 1,102 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, whose cata- 
logue includes ‘all the best-known classics, 
beside other standard works of estab- 
lished value. Teachers are advised to 
write to this house for sample pages of 
‘*Interlinears” terms, and new catalogue, 
which are sent free on application. 


When a book becomes more and more 
popular each succeeding year, it is fair to 
presume that it has some conspicuous and 
substantial merit. 

This is the case with Reed & Kellogg’s 
Graded Lessons in English and Higher 
Lessons in English which are now used in 
more than a third of the schools under the 
Regents of the University of the state of 
New York, and in hundreds of other 
schools throughout the state. The prices 
for introduction are very low and if you 
are dissatisfied with your present text-books 
on grammar, you will do well to commun- 
icate with Messrs. Clark & Maynard of 67 
Ninth St., New York. 


‘Ah, what is so dead as a perished de- 
light?” queried the poet. Poor man, he 
died himself soon after es this 
strange conundrum. ad he lived he 
might have found an answer entirely ade- 
uate, in the dead black that distinguishes 
e surface of many so-called WH ishes.” 
But no such complaint can be brought 
against Messrs. Button & Otley’s Raven 
Gloss Shoe Dressing, whose fine, soft 
lustre has made it a prime favorite with 
the ladies everywhere. 


oe 


A New York Hotel. 


Heretofore when visiting New York we 
have always stopped at a down-town 
hotel ; but this time, fora change, thought 
we would try an up-town house, and put 
up at the Grand Union, corner of Fourth 
avenue and Forty-second street. 
It is needless to say that hereafter we 
will take no more down-town hotels in 
ours when stopping in New Yort, as we 
have found it much pleasanter and agree- 
able stopping up-town. The Grand Union, 
which is run on the European plan, with 
prices to suit all sized purses—having 
rooms ranging from $1.00a day up—is a 
tnodel house, wae department being 
first-class. Besides being just across from 
}the Grand Central depot, street cars, om- 
nibuses, and elevated railwaysrun directly 
past the house, enabling gusts to take 
either of the three for any part of thecity. 
To those who have made a ctice of 
mopping ¢ down-town when in New York, 
the Grand Union, and 
Mr, Garrison, the man- 





se Aeneas we 
Railroad Ree- 


tant eK ns 





F. [Bjoremus ON 


Tomer Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a pa ern —_ 
soap may be made. I, therefore, corciail: 


mend to ladies and to the commu: poner 
the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle 
soap over any adulterated article, 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 











STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
48 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Goods 
its. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 


a 
tawny received and returned by mail and ex- 





Toilet, Bath and Infants. pre , rite called Ter ena delivered free within 
tend ‘or Circular and Price List. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCTES. 





pAN'S EXCH, 


w Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


ay 


Supphes Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
siciane, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 





CipriaS ana tckents ht eee 
a ee 
REST TEACHERS, _asw'roustes. 


anaes,” povenes stor Ry Schools, and 


Skilled ney po lied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good plied is free to 
School prope? conte and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHOEN & CO 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th 8t., N.Y 


BULLETIN 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

We have still many eligible pos- 
itions, and some very desirable 
teachers. A Lady of unusual at- 
tainments. experience and pres- 

ition as Pre- 

$ 4 
can show t done such 
w Eh work well. eo desires immed- 
fate Cort 
T° Teachers we woul that some of the best 
engazements are made during v the last weeks A. Au- 
gust and first weeks of September sudden resigna- 
tions must be promptly filled, and it is well for all 


ence. desires a a 
seperoce.er eet palo come 
e is thorough! iy 
qualifed teachers to be registe’ tered and ready for ex- 
ceptional opportunitics. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 








school. 
qualined for ane class work, an 
she has 








Reliable Teachers 








Prom pone for Families, Scb Col- 
eoery Sk ied Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. ‘School and 
Kindergarten ria}, etc. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

81 E. L St., b -- Broadway and 4th Ave. 

ew York City. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books ag “ ca! lean ad 


——— for September. Su 
ntendents, Princi Specialists and “Grade 
Teachers wanted. stamp for circular and 
a ae COVELL & CO.,} 
ry D. KERR, H fexgomrence 
GENCY. 
premmerad TEACgEES rise New York. 





SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Supplies Superintendents, Colleges and Schools 
with competent teachers, in every department; 
and assists Teachers in procuring suitable posi- 
tions. Circular and application form sent free. 

A, B. FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery. 


Pennsylvania | Educational Bureau. 


Hs a is ~ as and Papeceeape agency a2 ~ See been un 
successful in 5 supplying teachers with po- 
“Es ms and & — be de 


defence fa our Oni secured the Pro- 
Pea. 4 not , + Selence ia our University for Mr. 
John leer. Twelve big dela bave given it 
to another man,” R. ry RIPP, cart Central niver- 
baw & ofiowa. Send for application form and list of 
testimonials to LB. LA DI iS, Maneser. 

. Teh Street, ail town, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 








Teachers’ Agency, 
berior Brofewors, Principals scistante, Tutors, 
Governesses for of instruc. 


every department 
na ————— rw schools to parents. Call 


eg: Mrs. MJ J. CMe XUyTgN. 


ion preteaenere” ee ork. 








TEA CHERS | Our New sees ay oa a 


quiet order. A set con’ tty chromo 
SSeskter, merit an oa? rew 3 eleganaly ith 
graphed in ninety different designe. a and Rectoee, 
rice per set $1; half set 115 ease Se, 806 new brit 
fant selene caromo school reward. diploma, frieno- 
sbip, ear, prize, fine gift cards birth a cort 


NO FEE 


r Registration. Largest 1 f 
Teachers and of 1 of pee. Tootions fer Teackere, 
methods. Form for 


R. E. AVERY, 


‘.| American School Bureau, 





lic. Pri peaites. “ai rstpald by he Ste — 
b ce 7. on 
taken, age ¢ PUB. CO., Warren P - 


2 West 14th Street, New York. 





SUMMER HOMES 


high, mountainous and beautiful region ; 
board are low: r 


describing these 
737 6th ave. In 
Broadway, or J. C. Anderson, G. P. A., 16 


fares are very reasonable. 

This section is a great favorite with teachers. 
laces, may be had free in N. Y. City at 227, 363, 1823 Broadway, 
rooklyn at 838, 860 Fulton St., 4 Court St., 217 oe ave., 107 


FOR TEACHERS. 


There are thousands of most delightful places for teachers to spead their vaca- 
tions in, located on the line of the Ontario and Western R. R. Most of these are in a 


no malaria, no mosquitoes. The rates of 
Excursion tickets good for 30 days. 
A pamphlet ‘‘Summer Homes ” 


and 18 Exchange Place, N 





Is IT TOOL ATE TO REG 


in any other oo... fa vacancy occurs in Aug. 
need of an 
agency an hanna necessity. 





$6 


te selection mekes the consulting of the 
The following are come of the places filled by us during Avg. 


ag ast year: Ted} Miah Boke Marshall, Minn., 
"* - A] bh, 
te a ah ee gh ay Aig Rk 


?-We ay te more pectse during Sept. last year than 


nd the 
or Sept. the searcity Ce, 


Modern Jonge Professorshi 











uth, Neb. ; gt l, ¥ 





caster, Ky. ; itigh School Pr’ ages and PP iat 3 
ville, Ind. ; a usic, 
$900 ; Gremmer —_ 





le, lowa, 





cipalshi ota livilie, Ind., $800; Su 
ager, a model landlord, running a model Superiatendency, 1 Taloutl, fee 1,400 ; ‘High Se 








ord, Atlanta, Ga. 


70 State St., » Til. 
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The Hair May Be Preserved 
To an advanced age, in its youthful freshness, abundance, and color, by the use 
will strengthen it, and improve its growth, 

Some time ego my wife’s hair began About five years ago my hair i < to 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, which not | and I was certain I should be bald in a 
ouly prevented baldness, but also stim- | shorttime. I to use Ayer’s Hair 
growth of hair. Tam ready to certify to | caused my hair to grow again, and it is 
this statement before a justice of the | now as abundant and vigorous as ever. 

On two occasions, during the Lared I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
twenty years, a humor in the scalp | years, and, though I am now fifty-eight 
I used Ayer’s Hair Vigor and with grati- | as when I was twenty. of the 
om results. This preparation checked | tion creates a healthy rowth he 

> hee events 

= th, and healed the humors, render- the formation of dand 
ing my scalp clean and healthy.—T. P. | fect hair dressing. — Mrs. *Malecns B. 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
Health is maintained by correct habits | Thorough action, and wonderful cura 
of living, and through a proper action | tive properties, easily place Ayer’s Ca- 
Bowels. When these organs fail to per- | popular remedies, for Sick and Nervous 
form their functions naturally, the most} Headaches, Constipation, and all ail- 

For months I suffered from Liverand| As a mild and thorough purgative, 
Kidney complaint. After taking my: Ayer’s Pills cannot be excelled. They 

zi 

etting no better, I began using Ayer’ 8 Sick Headaches, stimulate the Liver, 
Fills. Three boxes of this remedy cured |and quicken the appetite. — Jared O. 

, SUGAR 
AYER’S coxteo PILLS, 


of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. When the hair is weak, thin, and falling, this preparation 
to come out quite freely. She used two | fall out. It became thin and lifeless, 
ulated au entirely new and vigorous | Vigor. One bottle of this preparation 
peace. — H. Hulsebus, Lewisburg, Iowa. fC, E. Sweet, Gloucester, Mass. 
caused my hair to fall out. Each time, | years old, my hair is as “- au black 
from falling, stimulated its | hair, keeps it soft an ee 
ru @ per- 
Drummond, Charlestown, Va. | Sturtevant, Attleborough, Mass. 
Perfect Safety, 
of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and | thartic Pills at the head of the list of 
efficacious remedy is Ayer’s Pills. ments originating in a disordered Liver. 
doctor’s medicines for a month, and | give me quick relief from Bilious and 
me.— James Slade, Lambertville, N. J. | Thompson, Mount Cross, Va. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by ali Druggists and Dealers in Medicine, 
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DRESSING 
Dealersererrwhere 














per ce’ 
es. Gouche. 


rere ee ete no other. Beware of imitations 
BUTTON ~ OTTi«Y, Mitre... NEW YORK. * 
FINANCIAL. “A — at * RB Forever. 
rina ‘oon, or Magical Beautifier, 


6% 7% Slo 





“ Waal I tell ye?” sniffed Uncle abet 
Bimley, one of the pizenest Republicans 
the Corners ever knew. “Told ye Cleve- 
land an’ his crowd wasn’t fit to run the 
country, didn’t I? I’ve been readio’ the 
poems pret the past year, an’ alls’ 
ve seen is fourth-class postmasters 

pointed. Didn’ ey ee ae 
had first-class 

And ony old 


men or nothin.’ 

the Democrats ain’t fit.” 
man shook his head sagely.—The Grocer. 

Comine out of the theatre the other 
night after the impressive performance of 
Booth's ‘‘ Hamlet,” attention was drawn 
to the effusive delight of a young lady, 
who was thus apparently trying to show 
her gratitude to the gentleman upon 
whose arm she was resting. ‘‘l’ve had a 
real good time, George,” said she, “and 
it’s a real lovely play. It's so full of quo- 
tations.” n Post. 


Coacu (to college athlete): 
muscles seem 


* Your 
soft, and your whole system 


— es up. Are you drinking any- 
in ” 

College athlete : ‘‘ Not a drop.” 

Coach : ‘* Smoking to excess?” 
| College athlete : “‘ No.” 

Coach : “ corel, Hi 

Co athlete: ‘‘ Er—yes, a little.” 


; 
‘ 


(indignantly): “ Goodness, man ! 
Do you want to lose the race?” 


A COUPLE of visitors from a rural dis- 
trict, in the House gallery, were trying to 
pick out their Congressman on the floor. 
“T can’t distin him,” said one, after 
a hopeless visual observation. ‘Of course 
not,” was the honest reply; “‘he can’t 
even distinguish himself.” 


IMPORTANT, 
md. ene Re visit or have New York City, save 


yy Carriage Hire, and 
slob at the Gre Grand Poy otel, Opposite Grand 


my rooms fitted up at a cost of one 
at $land upwards perday. Euro- 
vator. Restaurant supplied with 
best. Horse cars, st and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live | etter for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 


A CHICAGO man, who has recently re- 
turned from Europe, was asked what he 


— do! 





thought of Rome. ‘ Well,” he replied, 
**Rome is a fair-sized town, but ] couldn't 
help but think when I was there that she 
had seen her best days.” 


Sick HEADACHE. — Thousa 
sulfered intense! 
Hooad’s Sarsa 


nds 
with sick headache say that 
jla has completely cured them. 


Moth- 
One geutieman thus reheved, writes: “ Hood's 
The American Investment Company, of Em. g 2 Patches, Ra-h ™ 
, lowa, incorporated, with a pai capital of 2 apd Skin Diseas. | Sarsaparilla is worth its weight in gold.” Reader, 
$500,0% with branches a of lisroe and Mite bell, Da Be and every |if you are a as with sick headache, give 
Kota,o Tito JS Loans in Iowa, - eee blemish on beau- | Hood's Sarsaparilla pl, It will do you 
kota, and Neb., bett vinelp land Interest Guar. | = =5° ty, and defies ative 2 good. Made by Cc. _ Hood £ Co., Lowell, 
an . Also per cent. Debenture Bonds (obligations n= ) et tt by all Dae One 
of the Company), roguing is WP years, on: ny ae, Mo ©Sz tood the test of 
toams deposited with t 2 S30 years and i 
N. Y. It also issues Demand Gertiteaies oft so harmless we 





interest, Write for ae hlet a 
ome Office nmetaburg, | yom 


: ie 


sure the 
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of simil 
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tiemt):) * AS r — - 
- (@ patien was mo A thorough ass’n he.—Macon Tele 
Eee 87 of au grapr. 
nes Grint ttle will last six months, using it every 
6th PHILA PA bille removes superfluous ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

far seuncing « b'gnly rly eatisfac- anager, 48 Bond St.. N. Y. =e ph —~ a 8 soo! Rime SYRUP shoukd a! 
ts and Fancy Goods Deale be for CHILDREN TEETHING. it 
tory ry Bells for Schools, Churches rc. Canadas and Rurope ited F SOTHES the CHILD SOFTENS the GUMS ollays 


at R A.’ 


MENEELY & CO, | Hts» 


WEST TROY, N. ¥. 1826 
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prepara 


tion is properly 
made 
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counterfeit 
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er sa'd to a lady 
f the hautton 






"s, Stern's ehrich's. Ridley’s 
H- Goods Beware of ,-— 
—— Wt 000 mowees for arrest and proof of any 













Neswr'r tion av? or ces or application 
WF oid band or Sons, Roos Chine Tea or 
Gold Band, Set, or 


GLAD: TIDINGS TO ALL! 
Sie 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


P.O Bes 86% 


the same 


NO HU MBUG 


wentest f ucements ever offered. Now's your time to ut 
a + Ne ee eal Cudioen, tol cooaren Weare 


Decorated 
white Granite 


21 & 32 Veesy St. Bow Verk- 








AN EDUCATIONAL CLASSIC. NOW RE 


The Philosophy of Education 


ADY. 


By T. TATE. Revised and Annotated by E. E. SHEIB, Ph.D., Principal 
of the Louisiana State Normal School. 1 vol., unique cloth binding, 
ee Price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; by mail, cents extra. 


y4 a the New Education 
the best: books for anno who tye to study the foundation 
annotated with reference to words, ex and 
This was thought so valuable, that the 


it as 


ideas that aA replaced 
ng Circles of Ul. and Minn. ba. Tisorted 


Though published ears avo, most of its 
have a standard woek 16 vo Engiand. a pu ty Teen 


one of 


edition will be cop- 
better. 


it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 








rged to examine the advert 


O° readers: are u using colamns 


each week, as interesting 


will alwa i aan oe advertisers 
readers eervice to mentioning it on such occa- 
sions. Ls seem to require this thet their announcements meet 


the eyes cerabenar class they desire to reach, Hence vbis reanest. 


“nel promises to protect us against 


t| tect us against Congress ?— 


CONGRESS can get rid of a great respo \- 
sibility by making Senator Blair assignee 
of the Union. 


im, CURES WIND COLIC an4 4 te the REST R 
FOR DIARRH«E4. 25 CTS. A BOTTLE. 


Mr. Hayes: ‘“‘My dear, many of my: 
gress.” 

Mrs. Hayes: *‘ You run for the Indian 
meal, Rutherford, and feed the chickens. 
That's better than running for Congress ; 
and get this inorning’s eggs from the barn, 
and then 1'll teil you what to do next.” 


Glenn's Sulphur “oap boais and beantifies, tk 
GermanCora Remover killsCorar,Banions ZX. 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’eck 4 Brown, Se. 
Pike's Toothache Droge core in! & tute. Bc. 


OnE of the speakers at the recent cele- 
bration likened the founders of Spring- 
field to Daniel in Babylon, who is said to 
have been unpalatable tothe lions because 
he was about two-thirds backbone and the 


rest pure grit.—Springfield Union. 


We Caution A'l Against Them. The 
unprecedented success and merit of Ely’s 
Cream Balm—a real cure for a hay 
— and cold in head—has 
many adventurers to place p— AE ro 
cines bearing some resemblance in a 
—— style, or name > aes perk, & 
order to trade upon the reputat ys 
Cream Balm. Don’t be deceived. Buy 
only Ely’s Cream Balm. ree A your 
immediate eons will testif highest 
commendation A A ag 
into each nostril; no pain ; to 
| Use. Price We. 





oily margarine ; but, alas! who will pro- 
ke. 


It would be hard to find a 


friends are urging me to run for Con- 


That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors most 
of the time. The peculiar, yet common, com- 
plaint known as “that tired feeling,” is the 
result. This feeling can be entirely overcome by 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, which gives new life 
and strength to all the functions of the body. 

“I could not sleep; had no appetite. I took 
Hood's Sarsaparilia and soon began to sleep 
soundly; could get up without that tired and 
languid feeling; and my appetite improved.” 
B. A. SanPorp, Kent, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor§5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CREAM BALM CATARRH 


Gives Relief at once 
and Cures 


COLD in HEAD, 


CATARRH, Jf 
HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid, Snuff 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
Off ensive odors. 


particle is applied into : ac’ > nostril and is agree- 


A 
eble. Price # cts at a a F mail, registered, 
6c ue free, Y BRU HERS, Drugeg ists, 


Owego. N 
FOR 


CURE ‘tH:DEAF 


Pecks Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums perfect 
J Testore the bearing, and perform the work of the 
Gaturei drum. Alway« in position, but invisible to 
»thers and comfortable to wear. All conversation and 
“veu whiapers heerd distinotly. We refer to those ue- 
na them nd for Hustrated book with testimonial , 
- 


Address, 
Fiery S68 Rroadwae © F YWention this paper 


WILSONIA 

















100 Wilsonia Magnet Power Belt. 


The most successful appliance in the world fo. 
the treatment of Nervous Debility, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Lumba Asthma 

yspepsia, Diseases of Liver, Kidneys and Diges 
tive Organs, Sick Headache, and all are 

from insufficient and impure blood. 








CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 


¥ 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 
23d &trect and Oth Ave., 
I 


hr Rata cia A ro thon Soe 


Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Edt Scnoor JounsaL 
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APPLETONS’ SCIENCE ‘TEXT-BOOKS. 
ANOTHER VALUABLE ADDITION. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


By ROBERT BENTLEY, F. L. 8., Professor of Botany in King’s College, Lon- 
don. Adapted to the use of American Schools, and reid a sequel to ‘‘ Descriptive 
Botany” by Exiza A. YOUMANS. 


This work will make Miss Youman's series of botanical works one of the most complete and 

yee yet published. It treats of the interna! structures of plants, and considers these struc- 
in action, as the different processes are carried forward in the plant. 
Introductory price, $1.20. 


Sample copy for examination, will be sen’ to t - 
ceipt of the py are it, post-paid, to any teacher or school officer on re 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 












THE SCHOOL _JOURNAL. 


9 

Barnes’ New 
a aeteetientienell 
Two BOO 

Barnes’ Wliement 
Barnes’ Complete 
The ob; in view in te a of these 

which, otto allt ie the is the be oy peg 

Great attention has been paid to the Maps. 
They are full without na All the names 


of the form qneraete q = ; ly those 
0 “4 ties, aree vi 2 
Time, Setuas ative a eed pag 


po klevations. and Temperature; Heads 
of River Navigation, Scale of Distances 
traveled in given gg At rail or steamer, High- 
lands, Low pal Seaporis, and 
Commercial Routes are all shown. 


J UST PUBLISHED : 
Geographical Course. 


Geography. 
eography. 


August 21, 1886. 





K SERIES, 

Cloth, & .so 
1.25 

books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 


TE COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Map Dra » combined with Comparative 
Areas, sen important feature of the book. Syn- 
opsis, Topi Reviews and Language Les- 


sons are given at the end of each chapter. The 
Bulletin of Recent Discoveries a Progress 
of Events is a unique and valuable feature. It is 
bro’ Be > Sees wap oray aoe 

Apepntix are pe 


In even 
pr, oR 
and Vocabulary. 


of Rivers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





Eclectic Series. Announcements. 


WHITE’S PEDA vere ¥. (Ready Sept. 1.) 


The Elements o: Emerson E. Wuirs, LL. D., of Cincinnati Public Schools, 
A thorough Rand praclcal aigeuseion of the science and art o Spt education. 12mo., full 
cloth, Introduction price, $1 


Meat UFFEY "S WORD LIST. 
More than 10,000 words from McGuffey’s Primer and Readers, arranged in lessons as found in 
=, successive a: in oe books. Feoqunemtion indicated by diacritical 5 the — 
vit nto 8 en and accented syllables mar: 9 
Introduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents, - - te - ~ 


ECLECTIC LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

By M. E. THALHEIMER, author AR, — ed to accustom children to a correct use of 
the elementary forms of speec th as little reference as possible to the technicatities of gram- 
mar. Profusely lustrated. ye TT cloth, 12mo. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 35c. ; 
Exchange price, 20c, 

NEW CAT {Lou UE 

Free to Teachers and School Officers. Messrs. V: Antrerp, vporalts @ & Co.’s new complete des- 
criptive Catalogue is now ready. It is illustrated with of Drs. McGuFrey, Ray, 
Wurre, HARVEY, HOLBROOK, JHUYLER, RIpPATH, and Mrr 

137 Wolout Street, Cincinnati, O. 
28 Bond New York. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.,  }25pondBtrvet New vor 





A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 


AP opaler. ren to the science of language. By FrepERIC GARLANDA, Ph. D. 12mo, 
cloth, price $1.i 
‘I read it with much interest, and recommended it to the young men at Oaford.”—Max Muller. 
r. Howard wy * admirably interesting and instructive.” 
Gases PeesT in the WN. Y. Home Journal: ** Not a dry stuvy of abstractions, but a vivacious, fas- 
otnatne, ramble through the garden of ss 
RK. H. Stoddard, & the Mail and Evening “Tt is not extravagant to say that ‘ The Pailo- 
sophy of Words’ reads like a romance. a Perot. Garlanda has descrived worcs, their origins, 
be ~ rowth and ‘onane: 8 in so bapp py a vein that he entertains and instructs continually, and is 
y intelligible to the novice in ges, and Sngenentions to the studied linguist. . . It is 
pre-eminently a volume for the library table, and for the t of an habitual reader. A vast amount 
of information and reading, a practical and intimate mw of the classic and modern tongues, 
and a marked originality of thought, combine to make Prof. Garlanda s book of UNIVERSAL IN- 
TEREST AND STERLING WORTH. author calls it * a popular introduction to the science of lan- 
guage,’ and in that field itis probably UNRIVALLED.’ 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price by 


A. LOVELL & CO., 16 Astor Pluce, New York. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No, (G) 1102 pevengtr ea Philadelphia. 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 





“We do amiss to speud seven or eight years merely scraping together so much “ped Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherw —- easily and acl hefull S in one ear. ’’—MIL’ 
Vir Casar, Horace, Saltlust, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Tad, Gospel « of st. John, ana 


cero, 
Xenophon’ 8 Anabasis, each to teachers, ‘L.80, 


Clark’s Practieal and ve Latin sevens: adapted linear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. ice to Teachers, 8 11 o parcdipere ’ 


Saryent’s Stondard Speakers, Frost's Aaariace 2 Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Histories, Manesca’s l'rench 


Sample pages of Intertinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Astronomy—Assaying —Botany 
The Calculus—Chemistry—Drawing 
Electricity —Geometry—Mathematics 
Mechanics—Mineralogy—Trigonometry 
Engineering~Steam Engine—Architecture, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


sot ntalegats and specimen pages sent free by 





HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 
ressly for school use and adapted 
phies. 


Prepared one 
to any series of Geogra 





Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on 
¢.oth, with rollers, colored and varnished. 
for list and prices. 


ed. Bend 





ASH For Eehoot | Books. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., rE oy io Desecri 
Importers and Wholesale Booksellers, J, WHREDO — 
mt Joun A. fous. Mi . Wholesale Dealer int School & Subscription Books. 
romfie reet, ton. it, New York 





MACMILLAN & CO0’S 








EP SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 

Ll? P = mer eum snenpoess: | TRACH EEG... W ANTED 

Lidui Sti Rabie 2 seasons tn Fageiceh Seow... «:...-.- 1-10 | During the summer ng vate to tata since 
x Elem. Chemistry........ : oe mee eet achoal 

sf Passe iSetr"best works Receled ceived TOY Jevon's Hlement Leeesuh ba feogee 2: ‘a0 to the school botrds and into the schools of 

feiss card of Seale who does not Lessons in Elem. Physies.......... 1,10 every county. beral terms to live men 

ee ae FE rami lake pe Pins plan prangnganarrreag Ps JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 

Hai nt a, inet, Aa 112 Fourth Ave. New York. "| ublishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THEIR POPULARITY YEARLY INCREASING ! 





And Higher Les 


are now used in more than a 


Price for Introduction : 
English, 60 cents. 


If y 
publishers, 


Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 


sons in English, 
third of the schools under the 


Regents of the Uuiversity of State of New York and in hun- 
dreds of other schools throughout the State. 

Graded Lessons in English, 36 cents; Higher Lessons in 
ou are dissatisfied with present text-books on grammar, please communicate with the 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 
771 BROADWAY, AND 67 AND 69 NINTH STREET, NEW YORE, 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 


Designed for use in Schools and Colleges 
and for all interested in Elocution, 


The many editions of “ Practical Elocution” 
that ze been waned and its extended use in 
the be ge far to prove 
what the atlas. ros. that it occupies the 
first place among works of its kind, and that 
its sale is more extensive than that of any 
similar book. 

In response to the request for illustrative read- 
ing matter, the book has been enlarged by the ad- 
dition of one hundred a. the choicest seiec- 
tions, affording the widest ra of practice = 
we several departments of Voice, Articuilat 
Gesture, Analysis, and Expression, subjects 
which are fully Treated in the body of the work. 
This work contains 300 pages. T' 
retail price is $1.25, but it will be supplied to 
schools for first introduction at 75 cts. per copy, 
of 100 at 62 1-2 cts. A sample 
copy for examination will be mailed to any 
teacher ypon poeaies of the enctory price, 
75 cents, and 12 cents to prepay 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
1127 GIRARD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Publication Department, The National School of 
Elvucution and Oratory. 








The Royal Singer! 


Yew Singing Class Book by L. 0. Emerson. 


THE BEST OF ALL! 
Teachcrs of Singing Schools who examine this. 
the last of Mr. Emerson’s series of successful 
class-books, will generally concede that it is, in 
some degree, superior to oe oars of its predecessors. 
The elementary exercises, 
rt so or gices, and the 

church tuncs, anthems and chants, all excel in 
their selection or arrangement, 

With its happily — title, good and inter- 
esting music und attractive character, 
there is good ground for, ope that it will be the 

“ favorite of the seaso 

READY SEPTEMBER ist. 
Price, 60 cts., 36 O00 per dozen, 


Parlor Organ Galaxy, 


A good and lar, on en of Reed Organ 
Music, selected = wy Ww. F. ioe 
40 Gaiops, altzes, Rondos, 


Sohotiacss ete., and 17 Sopulat songs, covering 
96 sheet music sine size pages, yet sold for the very 
low pricé of 50 _ pening tad 


“<3 Boo a eee hte en Ba arg Pealen new ie Se 


cts.) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


for practice, the 


School 
cents.) 





IF YOU WANT BOOKS 


Send to us for Catalogues. 
We furnish Gratis on application : 
Catalogue of Educational Books and 
Teachers’ Aids, 

Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
Home Entertainments. 
Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
also Standard and Minor Drama, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames’ 
and French’s. 

Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside 

an in Square. 


Catalogue of Standard Works. 


Any book sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price, 

Address 

Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Grammar and Analysis 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 
pat sth wesceeete bese a bos 


We bave from nearly every 
Territory in the ‘United | States, ane from eon some foreign 
countries and islands of a — The were 


oow editions 9 except a few very easy sentences: also 
mtences from other (yy —-i- and 
with numerous noe exp: $1.25 
rice, $1. 2: 
dress culner 


- iRTSH Tndtitate = 

structor, Lima, Sen 
ear Prov. F. V. sich of Lima, Ohio, i competent 

do excelleat Souk in Teache tes. He {s schol- 
ar wad “the art of ta talki:g 
Analysis mide 
of av hers mare peri ee ~~ 
attention of proxressive teac and sw o ents 
of schools."— Hon. Le. D. Brown, Ohio State Com- 


Co 
ar , 5a.8 wanted at every teachers institute. 


MONROE'S INE W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTF ATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











§ STEEL 
a PENS 


PERRY & C2 





No. 107. 


~<a ~<a For Schools 


SAMPLE BOX containing 36 
pens sent for trial, post-paid, 0 
recelpt of 10 cente, Ask for 
Nos, 71 and 107. 

. {ree Buse, Tors, & Ca, 


ws Bwas, BY. 











